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THE “TIGER” BAGS TWO TIGERS: M. CLEMENCEAU SHOOTING IN INDIA; WITH HIS HOST, THE MAHARAJAH 
SCINDIA OF GWALIOR (LEFT) AND THE MAHARAJAH OF BIKANIR. 


M. Clemenceau, the “ Tiger ’’ of French politics, has been shooting his namesakes message : ‘‘ Trés belle chasse tigre Gwalior. Ai tué deux.’’ The third tiger 
in India. His tour was due to an invitation given by the Maharajah of Bikanir was shot by the Maharajah of Bikanir, with whom M. Clemenceau agreed to 
at the Peace Conference. He sailed last September, and, after visiting Colombo, have another shooting ip after leaving Gwalior. His plans then included visits 
Singapore, Java, Bombay, and Benares, arrived at Bikanir during the Christmas to Peshawur, the Khyber Pass, the battlefields of Alexander, Mount Abu, Mysore, 
festivities. Thence, on Jan. 2, he left for Gwalior, as the guest of the Maharajah and Bombay. He found it impossible to accept Mr. Hughes’ invitation to visit 
Scindia, for a three days’ tiger shoot, and cn the 17th sent home the following Australia, and arranged to sail for home from Colombo about Feb. 23 or 25 
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THE LONDON CONFERENCE; ROYAL INTERESTS; CALCUTTA. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FARRINGDON PuHoto Co., I.B.. SPORT AND GENERAL, SxtitH 
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KEMALIST DELEGATES TO THE LONDON CONFERENCE: (L. TO R, IN FRONT) YUNUS NADI, Wilh THE KING AT OLYMPIA: HIS MAJESTY 
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The Turkish Nationalist (Kemalist) Delegates to the London Conference on Near East affairs arrived in London on February 21. The first sitting of the Conference was held 
at St. James's Palace on that day, with Mr. Lloyd George presiding. It was attended by the Allied delegates, including M. Briand, the French Premier, and Count Sforza, 
Italian Foreign Minister, General Gouraud (the one-armed “Lion of the Argonne ''), French Commander-in-Chief in the East, and the Greek Premier, M. Kalogeropoulos. 

On February 21 the King and Queen and Princess Mary visited the ‘“‘ Daily Mail ’’ Efficiency Exhibition at Olympia. A few days before, they were at the Shire Horse Show 
at the Agricultural Hall, where the King’s stallion, Field-Marshal 5th, won outright (i.c., for the second time in succession) the ro0-guinea gold cup and championship. His 
Majesty has offered to present a new cup to replace it. At Caicutta there has been a non-co-operation movement among the students, who lay all day at the foot of the 





WINNER OF A 100-GUINEA GOLD CUP AT THE SHIRE HORSE SHOW: SA CLERICAL ADVOCACY OF SINN FEIN: ARCHBISHOP MANNIX (LEFT, IN BIRETTA) 
THE KING’S CHAMPION STALLION, FIELD-MARSHAL 5ru. = ADDRESSING AN OPEN-AIR SINN FEIN MEETING IN EDINBURGH. 
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THE FRENCH DELEGATES WELCOMED BY THE PREMIER: (L. TO R., IN FRONT) GENERAL GOURAUD 
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CLERICAL OPPOSITION TO SINN FEIN: A PARTY OF IRISH PROTESTANT CLERGY 
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ONDON has appeared once more in the dock 

4 on the old charge of failure to produce great 
men, The periodic impeachment may not be very 
profitable, but it suggests at least that if the charge 
be proved there is a word to say in mitigation of 
sentence. Biographical records, it must be ad- 
mitted, provide considerable evidence for the pro- 
secution, and a cloud of anecdotal witness recalls, 
with greater or. less humour, the triumphant 
invasion from the provinces, North Britain, and 
the Principality. The counties and_ provincial 
towns supply eminent politicians ; North Britain, 
as a familiar legend attests, sends down, or up, 
able managers—the visiting Scot, you remember, 
made no English acquaintances, because he ‘‘ saw 
only Heads of Departments”; and Wales is pre- 
eminent in the successful purveying of soft goods, 
perhaps on account of 
its conciliatory genius. 














Dunbar, in 1501, addressing her as ‘‘ of townes 
A per se,”’ expressed truly the attitude of the 
glamoured provincial before and since. It was but 
a little London, so to speak, that Dunbar knew ; 
but a London with all the attributes that make up 
her individuality—attributes she keeps, no matter 
how she extends, for it is her central region that 
determines the concept. Curious and accurate 
later testimony to London’s magnetism is to be 
found in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s first novel, with its 
picture of an ambitious Midland boy who made a 
pastime of watching the express for London pull 

it nightly from his home terminus. It was more 
than a pastime: the train was to him a link with 
a whole world of desire. That is the spell she 
binds on men from the provinces to win their 
first strength in her service. And behind it all 


These pilgrims, no matter what their fortune, 
have come to stay. Yet some of them confess that 
they are conscious of no determination to remain 
for life. After nearly thirty years’ residence here 
they have been heard to say that they still feel as 
if they were up in London for a holiday. They 
imagine that they have not taken root on the 
London clay. At the same time they can discover 
in their own breasts no wish to return home. The 
fact is they are the willing thralls of this Babylon, 
and they love her better than they realise. Banish 
them by edict to their native parish, and they 
would be found, night after night, playing the 
heart-hungry game of Mr. Bennett’s early hero, 
They would double their pastime, and watch the 
incoming trains as well, with the same thrill as 
that to which Mr. Hewlett confessed when first 

he saw a railway en- 
gine on the wheels of 





On a numerical balance 
of greatness, it is to be 
feared that the indict- 
ment against London 
must stand, but in 
point of quality there 
are extenuating circum- 
stances 


When the Metropolis 
condescends to raise up 
yreat men within her 
own borders she makes 
thorough work, Among 
her home-born sons she 
can claim (to mention 
only a few at random) 
Chaucer, Sir Thomas 
More, Spenser, Milton, 
Pope, Defoe, Disraeli, 
Byron, Keats, Brown- 
ing, Swinburne, and, 
if Walthamstow may 
count, William Morris. 
In science and _philo- 
sophy, Bacon, Faraday, 
and John Stuart Mill 
justify their London 
parentage. So recently 
as 1912 that eminent 
man by accident, 
Samuel Pepys, had to 
be added to the roll of 
native Londoners, when 
Mr. Walter Bell showed 
him to belong to St. 
Bride’s parish. At the 
best, however, the emi- 
nent Londoners by birth 
are but a handful com- 
pared with the legion 








which might lie the 
dust of Rome. 


It must not be sup- 
posed that the  pro- 
vincial incomer, that 
resident alien, has any 
monopoly of Loyal 
emotions. Your Lon- 
doner born is equally 
attached to the grey 
city of his birth, but 
his affection is_ less 
accentuated. He has 
grown up with things 
that were a_ far-off 
wonder, a splendid ru- 
mour, to the provincial 
until one -memorable 
day when he _ looked 
upon them for the first 
time, and pinched him- 
self to make sure that 
it was no dream. In 
that experience he has 
the pull of the native, 
who, being part of 
London, is not con- 
sciously selective. He 
has not seen the city 
throned on a distant 
horizon; to it he has 
not gone up as_ the 
tribes went up to Zion ; 
it is commonplace, 
though not therefore 
undervalued, any more 
than a man _ would 
undervalue that great 
commonplace, his 
breakfast. But he does 








recruited from beyond 


not romance about it, 


the liberties ; but Lon- THE CARDIGAN BY-ELECTION: CAPT. ERNEST EVANS, THE NEW MEMBER, THANKING HIS SUPPORTERS and it is just because 


don can plead that if 


provincial talent, like Captain Evans (Coalition Liberal) polled 14,111 votes to 10,521 for his opponent, Mr. Llewelyn Williams (Independent Liberal). 
The result was announced at Aberayon on February 19. 


cheerfulness, will keep 
breaking in, she pro- 
vides it with an unrivalled field for exercise. She 
attracts and moulds to her uses the strong new 
material by virtue of her own august person- 
ality. The weak she attracts and kills, but she 
gives real strength its opportunity, making no 
invidious distinctions as to place of origin, 


If it be true that London lifts comparatively 
few of her own sons to first places in the Temple of 
Fame, that is not because of any littleness in 
herself. One reason may be the proximity of 
Londoners to London; they miss the stimulus 
of the distant vision, that masterful lure which 
has led the Whittingtons of all ages and districts 
to try their fortune to the encouraging rhythm of 
Bow Bells. From the earliest times London has 
stood for something apart, in every aspect she has 
played the magician. Even as a mere label her 
name has been significant and peculiar, ‘A 
draught of London ale’’ meant something out of 
the ordinary to a connoisseur like Chaucer's cook ; 
* London pride,”’ ‘* London life,”’ ‘‘ London news ”’ 
are all words of power, Their attraction may defy 
analysis, but it is self-evident. To pass from such 
minor detail to the Metropolis as a whole, there is 
abundant evidence that she was a fascinating siren 
long before she grew to be Wordsworth’s ‘* mon- 
strous ant-hill on the plain of a too busy world.” 


FROM THE BALCONY OF THE FEATHERS HOTEL. 


lies the persistent legend of the nursery rhyme 
that London streets are paved with gold. 


When London has caught her votary from town 
or country she can make him a very complete 
imitation of a native. Often she gives him greater 
insight into her secrets. From the south coast 
she drew Charles Dickens to be her Londoner of 
Londoners, and she made him governor of a pro- 
vince, *‘ Dickens's London,’’ still under explora- 
tion by the curious antiquary. Dunbar saw only 
the glories of the place; Dickens was not afraid 
to seize the repellent features, often to the ultimate 
great benefit of the community. Much of the 
grime of his day has gone, and, if Utopia is not 
yet, life is wholesomer, although perfect Housing 
Schemes hang fire. We have at any rate got rid 
of an appalling frowsiness, and even fogs are 
fewer. The London particular is now like Sam 
Weller’s new suit, ‘‘a wery partickler and un- 


“common circumstance.” To the country cousin 


London fog used to rank with other reputed horrors, 
such as the ever-present pickpocket and the lurking 
murderer ; but these things could not deter him 
from his ambition if he was of the predestined class 
that sooner or later must arrive in the Metropolis, 
to succeed greatly, to find a bare living, or to be 
submerged. 


{Photograph by Farringdon Photo, Co.} 


the provincial born has 
caught a glimpse of 
the romance of London 
that he becomes her 
willing bondman for better or worse. Having 
shown him the vision, she bids him keep it as a 
stimulus, and see that he does not sink into an 
idle dreamer of vague dreams, Her rewards are 
to imagination tempered with practicality. And 
of these her home-born sons receive their own share, 


To attempt to define the term Londoner is to 
enter a maze, The saying “ He is a regular Lon- 
doner ’’ seems to carry some meaning until it is 
examined. It may be applied equally to the 
exquisite of Bond Street, the gamin, the solid 
citizen, and the inspired poet. But how to 
eliminate the quality or qualities common to all— 
there ’’s the rub! What makes a man a Lon- 
doner? Is it an alert gaiety, a ready sarcastic 
tongue, keenness in business, a passion for sport 
and amusement, a great valour, as our London 
Regiments proved ? Admitting these, we get no 
further, for they are not peculiar to Londoners, 
Perhaps it is simply that we recognise Londoners 
as such because they reflect in innumerable ways 
and degrees the spirit of the city that, as Bozzy, 
making one of his good shots, remarked, “‘ com- 
prehends the whole of human life in all its variety, 
the contemplation of which is inexhaustible.” 
Dunbar got home more neatly with his refrain— 
“ London, thou art the flower of Cities all.”"— J, D, S. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


ToricaL, Bassano, VANDYK AND PHoTOPRESS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Ex.iortr AND Fry, 












































THE NEW MEMBER FOR’ CARDIGAN : 





REPUTED GERMANY’S RICHEST MAN, ATTENDING THE 
HERR HUGO STINNES (LEFT). 


A FAMOUS OXFORD SCIENTIST DEAD: THE 
LATE PROFESSOR WILLIAM ODLING, F.R.S. 
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CAPTAIN ERNEST EVANS, M.P. J LONDON CONFERENCE : 









































CHIEF GREEK DELEGATE AT THE LONDON 
CONFERENCE: M. KALOGEROPOULOS, PREMIER. 


Ren ane~paeeswended 


CHIEF FRENCH DELEGATE AT THE LONDON CHIEF ITALIAN DELEGATE AT THE LONDON 
CONFERENCE: M. BRIAND, PREMIER. 


CONFERENCE : COUNT SFORZA, FOREIGN MINISTER 
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INCLUDING RECHAD BLACQUE BEY (TALLEST, IN CENTRE): TURKISH DELEGATES = 
FOR THE LONDON CONFERENCE. 


f 
| CONQUEROR OF THE “ MAD" MULLAH : 
THE LATE F.-M, SIR CHARLES EGERTON 











Captain Ernest Evans, the new M.P. for Cardiganshire, was formerly a private * 


secretary to Mr. Lloyd George. He served in the war with the A.S.C.—_—-Herr 
Hugo Stinnes, the German industrial magnate, is on the advisory staff of the 
German delegation to the London Conference to discuss reparation.—— Dr. 
William Odling, who died at Oxford on February 17, aged 91, had been Waynflete 
Professor of Chemistry there for forty years.——-M. Kalogeropoulos became Premier 
of Greece at the beginning of this month, in succession to M. Rallis.——-M. 
Aristide Briand, who arrived in London on the 2oth for the Conference on the 


Near East, which’ opened at St. James's Palace on the 21st, is now Premier 0! 
France for the seventh time.——-Count Carlo Sforza, the Italian Foreign Minister, 
negotiated the Treaty of Rapallo last year. The Turkish delegates from the 
Porte to the London Conference included Tewfik Pasha, Grand Vizier, and Rechad 
Pasha, representative in London. The Angora Nationalist delegates were only 
admitted as part of the Porte delegation. Field - Marshal Sir Charles Egerton 
who died on Feb. 20, commanded the Somaliland Field Force in 1903-4, and decisively 
defeated the ‘‘Mad’’ Mullah at Jedballi. He had a distinguished career in India. 
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The Franco-British Exhibition of Textiles, opened recently at the Victoria and Albert Museum, contains (to quote the Minister of Education, Mr. H A. L. Fisher) “ 
tapestries, ip | 


and its success has been chiefly due to the generosity of the French Government in 


of Education, in opening the 
Franco-BritishTextile Exhibition, 
said they were greatly indebted 
to the French Government for 
their magnificent loan. No 
such exhibition of textile art 
had ever before been open to 
the inspection of the British 
public. On the walls of that 
hall were the great series of 
Gobelins tapestries lent by the 
Government of France, and on 
the floor were carpets from the 
famous factory of Savonnerie, 
as fresh and brilliant as when 
they were first trodden by the 
gay Court of Louis XIV. In- 
another room three panels from 
the famous series of tapestries 


belonging to Rheims Cathe- 
dral were now, by an extra- 
ordinary act of generosity, 


placed on public view in Lon- 
don, The tapestries were rare 
and precious treasures, and 
they could not sufficiently ap- 
preciate the generous senti- 
ment which had led the French 
Government to give to the 
artistic public and to the 
textile industries of this country 
an opportunity of seeing such 
masterpieces which had been 
long renowned in the history 
of art. 
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the kind.'’ The scheme was Originally planned in 1916 
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ENDSHIP} GOBELINS AND OTHER RARE FRENCH TAPESTRIES IN LONDON. 


RTESV OF THE Vicrordl 
ICTORMM any ALBERT MUSEUM. 


AALOTRLELLILIN ILOILO SMEN BAY» 
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HE French Ambassador (the 
Comte de St. Aulaire) 
replying to Mr. Fisher, said 
that the French tapestries and 
the French delegates alike had 
been given a welcome at once y 
cordial and magnificent, splen- y 
did and fraternal. For those 
who knew its origin, this ex- 
hibition was an example of 
those British qualities of ten- 
acity and perseverance which, 
during the war, had benefited 
the world, and especially France. 
In the contrast between the 
simple title of the exhibition 
and its dazzling splendour he { 
found a new proof of the rare 4 
and noble qualities of English } 
sentiment. . . . The title of 
the exhibition was English, and, 
like the English, there was 
more in it than there seemed. 
Before the splendour hidden 
by the title, one could say of 
it, as of many Englishmen, 
whose apparent coldness con- 
cealed a profound sensibility, 
that the rose grew from within. 
He drew an analogy between 
the Entente Cordiale and the 
tapestries, declaring that the 
destinies of the two Allies are 
indissolubly interwoven by their 
common sacrifice, their his- 
tory, and their common in- 
terests. 
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ANOTHER GOBELINS TAPESTRY, FROM THE GALLERY OF ST. CLOUD: “ WINTER (CYBELE, SATURN, AND VULCAN),’’ WOVEN BY JEAN A 
JANS FILS. 1686 TO 1691, FROM A DESIGN BY PIERRE MIGNARD; LENT BY FRANCE TO THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEIIM. 
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= * of the authorities of Rheims Cathedral in sending over three of their priceless sixteenth-century series of tapestries of the Life of the Virgin. The King, who, with the Queen, 


all lanned in 1916 F ‘ae . - ae : ae 
ve 9 has visited the exhibition, lent a sixteenth-century Flemish tapestry panel, and many private owners, both British and French, have contributed to the exhibition. 
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eauvais factories, and : : 
25 above from the speeches of Mr. Fisher and the Comte de St. Aulaire at the opening ceremony. 
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A NUMBER of me- 

moirs of Cecil 
Rhodes have already appeared, 
but several of them are dis- 
figured by personal prejudice 
or some measure of odium 
politicum, and the rest have been necessarily 
based on an imperfect knowledge of the facts 
bearing on the famous Empire-maker’s character 
and career. Mr. Ian Colvin’s tiny monograph 
is the best anticipation of the ultimate verdict 
of history, and it is pleasant to remember that 
this brilliant stylist was chosen to write the 
official biography of Dr. Jameson, which involves, 
of course, a final investigation of the career and 
character of Cecil Rhodes, since the two friends 
cannot be separated on either 
score. The book will be none 
the less readable and reliable 
because the author has the 
faculty of seeing the heroic 
in great men and worship- 
ping it—for, after all, the 
conception of history as a 
process of sifting and sort- 
ing the dust of circumstance 
leads nowhither, and it is 
surely the modern historian’s 
duty to show us how the 
statesman, in spite of a 
thousand external obstacles, 
and even his own errors and 
shortcomings, can yet realise 
a far-seen ideal, and so add 
to the scope and variety of 
living for posterity. The 
great achievements of Cecil 
Rhodes were the creation of 
Rhodesia and that memor- 
able Will, which will always 
remain an example of the 
right disposition of vast 
accumulations of wealth— 
referring to it in conversa- 
tion, the late Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier pithily observed in 
my presence that it ‘ gave 
the millionaires another fifty 
years’ lease of existence!” 
As for his crowning act of 
architectural statesmanship, 
it places Rhodes in the same 
category of master-builders 
as Abraham Lincoln and 
John Macdonald. Lincoln 
saw that the natural growth 
of the American West would 
guarantee the solidarity of 
the Union in the end, even 
if the South were momen- 
tarily triumphant. John 
Macdonald foresaw that 
what could be called the 
‘‘Great Lone Land” sixty 
years ago, and now forms 
the three rich and populous 
Prairie Provinces of the 
Canadian Confederacy, would 
in time produce a sufficiency 
of wealth, and support a 
large enough population, to 
insure the success of his 
plan of a_ transcontinental 
Canada—a cantilever bridge, as it \.ere, of United 
British States spanning the vast and unsettled 
spaces between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
And the creation of Rhodesia, so Rhodes antici- 
pated, would in the end secure the permanence 
of a third great Confederation within the limits 
of the British Empire, in spite of the racine de la 
yvancune between Dutch and English settlers, 
which is still so sedulously cultivated by General 
Hertzog. 





The word “ Rhodesia” on the world’s map 
is the epitaph of Rhodes, written in letters that 
can never be erased—only George Washington, 
whose name is inscribed on both ocean-fronts of 
the United States, possesses as magnificent a 
memorial! And “ Rhodesia” is also the death- 
sentence of Hertzogism! In ‘ Cecit RHopEs” 
(Constable ; 15s. net), by Basil Williams, which 
‘s an admirable historical monograph, a _ little 
‘ -ing, perhaps, in the fascination that originates 
an intimate acquaintance with persons and 
episodes, the main lines of Rhodes’s policy are 
kept clearly in view throughout. The reader is 
was obsessed by the importance 


shown how he 


IN A GREAT HISTORICAL FILM TO BE PRODUCED 
NAPOLEON’S DEATH: THE FOYER OF THE OPERA IN 1822—A 


PARIS IN THE DAYS OF LOUIS XVIIL, 
LA REGENCE UNDER THE RESTORATION—A SCENE IN THE GREAT FILM, “ L’AGONIE DES AIGLES.” 


TORS 


By E. B. OSBORN. 


of the North, and by the necessity of a recon- 
ciliation between the two races in the South— 
and none knew better than he did the fine 
qualities of the Dutch character, and the peculiar 
kind of Imperialism to which it could be made 
susceptible. It is in his interpretation of the 
character of Rhodes that I find Mr. Williams an 
inadequate guide, for he lays too much stress on 
the feet of clay, and too little on the torso of 
granite, of his colossal subject. After all, the 
cynicism which prompted some of his sayings 
(e.g., that ‘ Philanthropy and five per cent. 
cannot go together’) was only skin-deep, being 
really a form of self-protection against the senti- 
mentalists, whom he could never abide. He 


had his petty mannerisms—some of them rooted 











‘n a financial past which can never be made to 
appear edifying—and in his case (as also in Lord 
Kitchener's, perhaps) we feel how great was the 
loss of poise and equanimity due to the lack of 
the family relations which have been for other 
and even greater men a never-failing spring of 
secret refreshment. No man, as I read the scars 
in his character, would have _ benefited more 
from a happy marriage. In the main, however, 
for all his peevishness and petulance, he was good 
as well as great,.and the young, at any rate, 
found in him an infinite lovability. 


The cenotaph biography still survives—there 
is a dreadful example of it on my desk at the 
present moment, in a huge two-volume work 
about the late J. H. Choate, whose flashing wit 
and wise enlargement of the tunctions of 
** America’s ambassador to England” are buried 
there under a huge pile of letters without dis- 
tinction, often indistinguishable. A far better 
specimen of the im memoriam volume is ‘“* HENRY 
Scott HoLtanp”’ (Murray; 16s. net), edited by 
Stephen Paget, which enshrines the quick and 
vivid memory of a great preacher and theologian, 


IN PARIS AT THE CENTENARY OF 
SCENE IN “L’AGONIE DES AIGLES.” 


AFTER THE DOWNFALL OF NAPOLEON: THE CAFE DE 







whose joyousness and 
genius for friendship— 
two characteristics of the 
medieval saint—must have 
some day brought him the 
honour of beatification, had 
he been a member of the Roman Communion. 
Indeed, he had the three virtues—benignitas, 
hilaritas, simplicitas—which were proper to those 
who made the Benedictine Order a new power 
for mankind’s redemption. At a time when the> 
Christian Social Union was almost alone in pro- 
claiming the evils of social injustice, he set up 
the standard of the poor, and preached a crusade 
against the materialism that was as the “ burden ” 
of Nineveh or Tyre. It was easy for men to 
distrust him in politics. A 
man of meteoric vitality 
(so that other ecclesiastics 
seemed colourless and leth- 
argic in his company), he 
could not weigh his words 
or be rigorously just to his 
antagonists. Yet he was a 
living and inexhaustible force 
to the end of his days for 
that central fact which in- 
spires the humanitarian prin- 
ciples of Christianity: in 
his own words, “ Not the 
Divinity of a man, but the 
Humanity of a God;- not 
the life out of life, so much 
as life out of death.’”’ So, 
for him, the Church was to 
express humanity at its 
fullest and best, as a social 
organism or universal brother- 
hood; in which faith he 
lived and died and is to- 
day immortal. He saw in 
a large, shapeless flight of 
starlings (seen when driving 
to Cuddesdon in June torr, 
with the Archbishop of York) 
a similitude of the Anglican 
communion with its vast 
variety of opinions: ‘‘ How 
like the Church of England!” 
he exclaimed. “ Nothing 
apparently keeping it to- 
gether; and yet, somehow, 
getting along all the time. 
Dear little Anglican birds | ’’ 
He was a famous _letter- 
writer, and some of the 
letters here collected, es- 
pecially those to children, 
are exquisite examples of an 
art that is being lost in the 
hurry and flurry of modern 
life. Many such human 
documents, written in the 
very heart’s blood, are bound 
up in this most un-sacer- 
dotal book. 


. . a x 


““MusICAL MEMORIES ”’ 
(Murray ; 15s. net), by Cam- 
ille Saint-Saéns, well trans- 
lated by E. G. Rich, is a 
composer’s autobiography, 
which is strangely lacking in egotism and sur- 
prisingly free from anecdotes. Massenet, Meyer- 
beer, and the other old-time celebrities one 
meets here, are not perhaps as dead, at any 
rate not as much damned, as is imagined. 
More entertaining to the general reader is 
“CHARLES E.. Cuapin’s Story” (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons; 12s. 6d. net), which was written 
in Sing Sing Prison, where the author is con- 
fined for killing his wife in order to save her 
from the ills of poverty. The book throws a 
lurid light on the American journalism which 
lives up (or down) to McCullagh’s definition of 
it as “the art of knowing where hell is going 
to break loose next, and having a reporter on 
the spot to cover it.” The story of Irving Cobb’s 
remark when hearing that an enemy had been 
taken ill: “‘ Well, I hope it’s nothing trivial,” 
reminds me that he is supposed to be Mark 
Twain’s successor, though his jests do not appear 
to carry across the Atlantic as yet. Mr. Chapin’s 
acquaintances seem to have been a very mixed 
grill, and I should say he meets a better society 
in the curiously exhilarating environment of Sing 
Sing, which is a convalescent home rather than 
a jail according to English ideas. 
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THE CENTENARY OF NAPOLEON’S DEATH: A GREAT HISTORICAL FILM. 
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FIGHTING NAPOLEON'S BATTLES OVER AGAIN FOR THE CINEMATOGRAPH: A CHARGE BEFORE THE EMPEROR, ENACTED ON THE SOLLE VALLEY RACECOURSE : 
IN THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU, BY FRENCH CAVALRY IN NAPOLEONIC UNIFORMS. 
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| THE CAPTIVE EAGLET: NAPOLEON’S SON, THE LITTLE KING OF 
ROME, AT SCHONBRUNN, VIENNA, IN “L'AGONIE DES AIGLES."’ 
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THE CAPTIVE EAGLE: M. SEVERIN-MARS AS NAPOLEON ON THE VOYAGE 
TO ST. HELENA, IN “L'AGONIE DES AIGLES.” i 
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The celebrations in Paris in honour of the centenary of Napol 's death, which 
took place at St. Helena on May 5, 1821, will be inaugurated by the production 
of a great historical film called “ L’Agonie des Aigles "' (The Agony of the Eagles). 
It has been prepared by a French society; Art et Cinématographie, established to 
reconstitute for the films great episodes from national history, and has cost several 
millions of francs. The story is based chiefly on the books of M. Georges 
d'Esparbés, the distinguished author of ‘“‘La Guerre en Dentelle"’ and “La 





Légende de !'Aigie,"’ and has been produced by M. Bernard Deschamps. Many 
of the principal scenes have been filmed in the actual settings where the real 
events recorded took place, chiefly in and around the Palace of Fontainebleau. 
The “charge before the Emperor,’’ shown in the top photograph above, was 
made by young French cavalrymen of to-day, wearing the busbies of Napoleon's 
Chasseurs de Garde, or helmets of the Ornano Dragoons, and armeé with the 
straight swords of the Ordener Cuirassiers 
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NAPOLEON’S ACTUAL EAGLES AND UNIFORMS IN A FILM 
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WITH ORIGINAL EAGLES AND UNIFORMS, LENT BY THE MUSEUM OF THE FRENCH ARMY : 


The historical film, ** L'Agonie des Aigles," has been prepared for the Paris celebrations, on May 5, of the centenary of Napoleon's death. The above scene, the Presentation of Eagles to Napo 
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A FILM; TABLEAU: HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 
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ARMY: A FONTAINEBLEAU SCENE IN THE GREAT FILM, * L'AGONIE DES AIGLES." 


HE FRENCH 


| , ' - F , : 
j Eagles to Napoleon, in the Salle des Fetes at Fontainebleau, was filmed in the actual room; and original Eagles, with real Napoleonic uniforms, were lent by the Musée de l'Armée 


the Presentation of 
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PARIS AFTER NAPOLEON'S DOWNFALL: DEMI-SOLDE PLOTS ON THE FILM. 
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| IN A BEAR-PIT AT THE JARDIN DES PLANTES: A DUEL BETWEEN NAPOLEONIC PLOTS AFTER THE RESTORATION OF LOUIS XVIII: 
{ A DEMI-SOLDE (LEFT) AND A SPY. A SECRET MEETING AT THE HOUSE OF COLONEL MONTANDER. 
1 
yo 
ate we 
* | = 
| THE SUPPRESSION OF PRO-NAPOLEON CONSPIRACIES UNDER THE RESTORATION: THE WAR COUNCIL INTERROGATING A WITNESS ¢ ; 
ra i (THE DANCER, LISE) DURING THE TRIAL OF THE DEMI-SOLDES—A SCENE IN “L'AGONIE DES AIGLES.” — 
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After Napoleon's banishment to the isle of St. Helena, in 1815, and the restoration 
of Louis XVIII. to the throne of France, the adherents of Napol continued to 
intrigue with a view to his return. Between 1820 and 1822 there was a series 
of military conspiracies organised by the Demi-Soldes, or half-pay officers, of 
Napoleon's old army. Pilots in his favour were hatched not only in Paris, but 
elsewhere, as at Belfort, Colmar, Saumur, and La Rochelle. A leading part in 
them was played by Colonel de Montander, of the old Imperial Guard. There 





were daily duels between survivors of the Grand Army and Royalists, police raids, 
arrests, and a trial before the Council of War; finally, an execution, where the 
French firing squad had to be replaced by Swiss Guards. All these dramatic 
events, enacted for the most part in their original localities, including a duel in 
a bear-pit at the Jardin des Plantes (the Paris ‘Zoo '’), form scenes in the great 
film, ‘‘L’Agonie des Aigles,"' to be produced in Paris next May during the 
celebration of the centenary of Napoleon’s death. 
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THE CLOCK OF BOU ANANIA: A MYSTERY OF MEDIAEVAL FEZ. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN MOROCCO, A. FORESTIER 
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WHY THIRTEEN 


Here is a chance for the student of ancient clocks to solve an apparent mystery. 
During his recent visit to Morocco, Mr. A. Forestier made the above drawing, 
at Fez, the capital, and in explanation of the subject he writes: “(In the Sik 
(Souk) of the Tala, lined on both sides by curious little shops, where odds and 
ends of all kinds are sold as well as eatables, and facing the important Medersa 
(Koranic College) of Bou Anania, one's attention is drawn to a row of large 
bronze timbrels (or inverted bells), resting om brackets fixed on the wall above 
the shops’ roof. These timbrels, thirteen in number, an equal number of small 


TIMBRELS’? A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY MOROCCAN CLOCK, WHOSE MECHANISM HAS DISAPPEARED. 


windows in the wall above them, and a woodwork arrangement, similarly corre- 
sponding, which protrudes from the wall above the row of windows, constitute 
what is called ‘the clock of Bou Anania." Apart from some few traces of 
mechanism showing on the window-frames, there is nothing left to explain how 
the clock worked. The extraordinary part is the number of bells why should 
it be thirteen? It has been supposed that a counterpart of tha. clock existed 
at one time on the wall opposite. The date of this curious machine is the 
fourteenth century.’’--{Drawing Copyrighted ig the | niled States and Canada.) 
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THE HAUNTS OF LIFE: 
I—“THE SCHOOL OF THE SHORE.’ 














By PROFESSOR J. ARTHUR THOMSON, Professor of Natural History at Aberdeen University. 


We begin here a series of abvidyments, by Professor J. 


Arthuy Thomson, of his recent lectures at 
the Royal Institution, which proved sa vemark 
ably popular, under the general title of “' The 


Haunts of Life.'’ Here follows the first 

The School of the Shore’’,; the others will 
appear in later numbers. 

HERE are six great haunts of life—the sea- 
shore, the open sea, the deep sea, the fresh 
waters, the dry land, and the air; and each of 
them is peopled by characteristic sets of animals. 
The sea-shore 
is a convenient 
haunt to begin 
with, and it was 
probably the 
first school of 
animal life It 
is not to be 
thought of as 
the tract be- 
tween high-tide 
mark and low 
tide mark, for 
it is much more 
than that. To 
the naturalist 
the shore means 
the whole of the 
comparatively 
shallow, well 
lighted, sea- 
weed growing 
shelf Fig 1) 
around our 
coasts It isa 
very /ong haunt, 
going in and out 
' of creeks and 
FIG. 10.—A LIMB FOR A LIFE: lochs, bays -and 
A COMMON STARFISH, WHICH fiords, for over 
HAS LOST TWO ARMS, RE- a hundred thou- 
GROWING THEM. sand miles, but 
it is not a very 





large haunt. It occupies between six and seven 
per cent. of the earth’s surface, which is not a big 
fraction. But the shore makes up for its com 
parative smallness by its variety and interest. 
There are some places where there is no shore at 
all, where one can drop a stone from the cliff 
edge into what must be called deep sea—it falls 
“ kerblunkity-blink "’ mght into the dark abyss. 
There are other places, not good for bathing, 
where one can walk out and out for miles without 
getting out of one’s depth In some places, where 
there are coral reefs—off Australia, for instance, 
and in the Indian Ocean-——-the shore may extend 
outwards for tifty miles. 

The shore in one part of the country is very 
different from that in another part. So much 
depends on the nature of the rocks and the kinds 
of green, brown, and red seaweeds that they bear, 
on what the fresh water brings down from the 
land, on the jetsam that the tide brings in from 
the sea. It is a very difficult haunt of life—there 
are risks of drought and of fresh-water flooding, 
there are sand-storms and smothering masses of 
wrenched-off seaweed, there is the scouring of 
the breakers and swift currents. It is a_ place 
where creatures are very subject to what a great 
preacher has called ‘the discipline of dislodg- 
ment.” It is a hard school of life. Moreover, 
the shore is thickly peopled by a very repre- 
sentative array of animals— simple Infusorians and 
Foraminifers, sponges, zoophytes, sea - anemones, 
a mob of worms, starfishes and their allies, crus- 
taceans galore, a few insects among the rocks, all 
sorts of molluscs, very characteristic fishes, a few 
reptiles, ike the marine lizard, besides shore-birds 
like the rock-pipit, and shore mammals like seals 

No doubt the shore is the scene of intense 
struggle--a struggle for foothold, for fresh air 
(usually mixed with the water), and for food. 
There is a great deal of the conjugation of the 
verb “to cat” to be watched on the sea-shore 
‘* T eat, thou eatest, he eats ; I shall eat, I shall be 
eaten; They have eaten’"’; and grimmer tenses 
still “ They have been eaten.”” Many of the 
animals prey upon one another, and the House 
that- Jack-Built chains are very interesting Ani 
mate nature is run on a system of successive in- 
carnations As the great chemist Liebig showed 
so clearly, there is a ceaseless circulation of matter 
throughout the world It passes from one em 
bodiment to another endlessly, and nothing 1s 
ever lost “ After the last returns the first,’” as 


Biowning said, “though a long compass round 
be fetched.”’ 

One pound of rock-turbot means ten pounds of whelk ; 
One pound of whelk means ten pounds of 
One pound of sea-worms means ten pounds of sea-dust 
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Just as all flesh is in the long run grass, so all 
fish is diatom, infusorian, and sea-dust. 

By the sea-dust is meant the minute particles 
which result from the wear and tear of the sea- 
weeds and the sea-grass (Zostera), and the débris 
of the sea-shore animals; and this sea-dust-—the 
crumbs of the shore—-plays a very important part 
in feeding the inhabitants of the comparatively 


shallow water. The troubie is that it is always 
tending to be swept outwards and downwards 
passing out of reach—down the slope into the 


.depths. One is apt not to realise how hard the 


shore sponges, for instance, have to work for their 
living, lashing large quantities of water through 
their bodies ; for the sponge, with its elaborate 
system of water canals, may be compared to a 
city like Venice. As the water passes through the 
sponge, many of the particles of sea-dust, and some 
living animalcules as well, are captured as food. 
It is interesting to kneel down by a shore pool, 
and watch the little acorn shells or rock-barnacles 
(Fig. 2) sifting, or fanning, the water with six 
pairs of two-branched limbs, each bearing many 
bristles and looking like a curl in the water (hence 
the technical name _ cirripede, or curl-footed). 
Huxley compared these rock-barnacles to shrimps, 
or the like, fastened upside-down by their head 
and kicking their food into their mouth with their 
legs. 3ut it is very graceful kicking! What a 
long gamut there is from a sea-anemone waiting 


for some victim to come within the reach of its’ 


stinging and grappling tentacles, up to the oyster- 
catcher knocking the limpet off the rock (Fig. 6) 
with a dexterous side-stroke of its strong bill! 
The solutions of the bread-and-butter problem on 
the shore are endless 

Under the ledges of the seashore rocks we find 
clusters of neatly made vases, first pink, then 
straw-coloured, each about the height of half the 
breadth of our little finger-nail. These are the 
egg-cases or cocoons of the dog-whelk (Purpura) 
(Fig. 4, back), and each is the scene of a grim 
struggle for existence, which we must face, of 
course, as a fact of nature In each vase there 
are several eggs which develop into minute larve. 
But the first to hatch out devour their fellows 
who lag behind a little in their development. 
Thus we have an eerie cannibalism in the cradle 
The same stern struggle for existence may be 
studied in the egg-capsules (Fig. 4, front) of the 
Large Whelk or ‘' Roaring Buckie ’’ (Buccinum), 
which are fastened to the 
rocks at a lower level on 


of locomotor tube feet are firmly nipped by the 
scores of small three-bladed snapping spines on the 
sea-urchin the starfish withdraws its arm and 
the snapping blades are wrenched off; the star- 
fish repeats the process with another arm and with 
another until the sea-urchin is disarmed; it is 
then engulfed, smothered, softened, crushed, and 
digested in the protruded stomach of the starfish. 
This is an interesting seashore episode, especialy 
when we remember that this persistent starfish 
which follows a plan to its distant end is entirely 
destitute of brains. Its nervous system is without 
a single ganglion. This is just at the threshold 
of behaviour, but it spells ENDEAVOUR. 

Above all other haunts of life, the shore is rich 
in shifts for a living Thus many a crab masks 
or camouflages itself (Fig. 5) with seaweed, which 
it fixes on its back, anticipating the trick of “ the 


walking wood of Birnam.’’ A starfish pinned 
down by one of its arms surrenders that arm 
and escapes (Fig 10 LBrainless though it be, 


it has in the course of time somehow learned 
that it is better that one member should perish 
than that the whole life should be lost. When 
the common shore-crab has a leg badly damaged 
by a loosened stone-—-a common accident on the 
beach—it throws off that leg across a breakage 
plane near the base (Fig. 8), and a double flap 
of membrane beneath the line of self-amputation 
folds over and staunches the wound. Surely 
fine surgery, to cut and to bandage at once! 
Within the shelter of the bandage a new leg is 
formed in miniature, and shoots out like a Jack- 
in-the-Box when the crab has its next moult. 
Then there are the flat fishes (Fig. 11) like turbot, 
plaice and sole, which quickly adjust the tint and 
pattern of their skin, so that they can hardly be 
seen against the background of sand or gravel. 
They have in the course of time acquired the 
power of putting on a garment of invisibility. 
The shifts for a living on the seashore are as 
numerous as they are fascinating 

It is not all a matter of caring for self or 
struggling for self-preservatign. The sea-leech or 
skate-sucker (Pontobdella) lays its eggs carefully in 
an empty shell and mounts guard over them: for 
many, many days; during its patient watch this 
parent of low degree has to fast. The male 
lumpsucker or cock-paidle keeps watch over 
the big cluster of eggs in the corner of the 
rock- pool, and fans them with his tail so 
that they are kept fresh and clean. The male 
stickleback makes a seaweed nest (Fig. 9) and 
takes great care of his family—a fine example 
of a big soul in a little body. There is ‘‘ love 
as well as “ hunger’”’ on the shore. 





the shore. Clusters of the 
empty cases, reminding 
one a little of the dried 
fruits of hops, are often 
seen among the jetsam at 
high-tide mark along with 
the empty ‘“mermaid’s 
purses "’ (Fig. 3), the horny 
egg-cases of skate and dog 
fish. When these purses 
are laid they fasten auto 
matically to deep- water 
seaweed by means of their 
long tendrils, and they are 
thus saved from _ being 
smothered in the mud. 
This is the more im 
portant since the develop 
ment of these gristly 
fishes is long-drawn-out, 
taking about a year in 
some kinds of skate. 

We may divide animals 
into the hard-mouthed, 
like a crab, and the soft- 
mouthed, like an oyster. 





Lad ded 





Edel, Mae ee 





Most of the soft-mouthed 


animals live on soft food, FIG. 11.—'‘CAMOUFLAGE” AMONG FLAT FISHES: A TURBOT (ABOVE) AND 
especially animalcules and PLAICE, HARDLY VISIBLE AGAINST SAND OR GRAVEL. 

sea-dust ; while the hard- The turbot’s eyes on its left side; those of the plaice on its right side 
mouthed animals graze on 

seaweeds or devour their neighbours. The starfish But the most important thing is to see the 


is a soft-mouthed animal, but it is a thorough- 
going carnivore It protrudes its capacious 
elastic stomach on its victims, and it is able 
to open mussels But still more interesting is 
the way in which it disarms a small sea-urchin 
(Fig. 7 It lays one of its five arms on the 
prickly surface of the sea-urchin; its scores 


shore as a great school where many different races 
of animals learned important lessons—never after- 
wards forgotten—such as the lesson of holding 
tight, which leads on to tenacity of purpose, the 
lesson of biding their time and making the most of 
it when it comes, and the lesson of testing all 
things and holding fast that which is good 


’ 
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HAUNTS OF LIFE: NATURAL WONDERS OF THE SEA-SHORE. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, W. B. ROBINSON, FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY PROFESSOR J. ARTHUR THOMSCN, IN ILLUSTRATION OF HIS LECTURES 
i 





(Fio.1) Ghe Shallow of the well lighted 
Seaweed-bearind Shelf of Fhe Shore, 
and the Bedinning of the GreafSicpe 
down Io the Depths. 
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(Fig.6) OyslerGalcher knocking a limpet oH tha meek Shore crab 


(Fig.9) 











a eee acy Parental Care in a 
aie nwa Shore-Pool- 
Ghe Sticklebach’s Nest. 


(Fig.7) Combat belween brainless bul persistent Sharfish is 
SAP Zobmier 





anda small Sea-Urchin which if disarms. 








--THE SCHOOL OF THE SHORE: CREATURES DESCRIBED IN PROFESSOR J. ARTHUR THOMSON’S FIRST LECTURE 
AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 





There are some places,’’ writes Professor Thomson, ‘‘ where there is no shore thickly peopled by a very representative array of animals simple Infusorians and 
at all, where one can drop a stone from the cliff edge into what might be called Foraminifers, sponges, zoophytes, sea-anemone a mob of worms, tar-fishes 
deep sea... There are other places where one can walk out and out and their allies, crustaceans galore, a few insects among the rock all ts of 
for miles without getting out of one’s depth . The shore in one part of the molluscs, fishes, a few reptile like the marine lizard, shore-t ike the rock 
country is very different from that in another part . Moreover, the shore is pipit, and shore mammals like seals pyrighted im the United Sta and Canada 
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Under the Hegis of the City Fathers: | \ ' 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. . ‘ 
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LTHOUGH the Guildhall School of Music 
cannot itself claim a high antiquity—it 
dates from 1880-—yet it has topographical associa- 
tions that reach far back into London's historic 
past. It stands in Tallis Street, close to the 
Victoria Embankment, on the site of the old 
Queen's Theatre, built in Dorset Gardens, in 
or about 1667, by Sir William Davenant, the 
dramatist. This house, as Leigh Hunt records, 
‘‘became famous under the Davenants for the 
introduction of operas, and of a more splendid 
exhibition of scenery,’ and ‘‘ was the last to 
which people went in boats.”” Later, the Queen's 
was managed by Christopher Rich, father of John 
Rich, the founder of Covent Garden Theatre. It 
was finally abandoned in 1706, 





The little theatre attached to the present 
Guildhall School of Music has thus a distinguished 
ancestor, and the classic neighbourhood of White- 
friars is no stranger to music and musicians, The 
London Gazette of December 30, 1672, mentions 
a ‘‘ Musick-Schcol over against the George Tavern 
in White Fryers,’ where ‘‘ this present Monday 
will be musick performed by excellent masters, 
beginning precisely at 4 of the clock in the after- 
noon, and every afternoon for the future, pre- 
cisely at the same hour.’’ This seventeenth- 
century predecessor of the Guildhall School was 
at the house of John Banister, whom Sir John 
Hawkins describes as ‘‘the son of one of that 
low class of musicians called the Waits, of the 
Parish of St. Giles near London, but, having been 
taught by his father the rudiments of music, 
he became in a short time such a proficient on 
the violin, that by King Charles II. he was sent 
to France for improvement, and upon his return 
was made one of his band, but having occasion 
to tell the King that the English performers 
on that instrument were superior to those of 
France, he was dismissed from his _ service. 
He set to music the opera of ‘Circe,’ per- 
formed in the year 1676 at the Theatre in 
Dorset Garden. He died on the third day of 
October, 1079, and lies buried in the cloister of 
Westminster Abbey.” 


The locality has also, of course, many links 
with the sister arts of poetry, drama, and litera- 
ture in general. Hard by is the Temple, with 
its memories of Shakespeare, Charles Lamb, 
Goldsmith, and Thackeray. Milton, Richardson, 
and Dr. Johnson dwelt near 
in their day, and in St. Bride's 


The site was chosen, the old gas-works dis- 
appeared, and the foundation stone of the present 


Guildhall School of Music was laid, on July 29, 


1885, by Mr. Pearse Morrison, Chairman of the 
Music Committee of the Corporation. (That 
office, by the way, was held last year by a famous 


lawn-tennis player, Mr. H. Roper Barrett.) 
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BUILT IN 1885-87: THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, IN WHITEFRIARS—THE ENTRANCE. 
Drawn by our Special Artists, E. H. Shepard. 


Another member of the Committee in 1885 was 
Alderman Polydore de Keyser, founder of De 
Keyser's Hotel, and afterwards Lord Mayor. 
The cost of the new building rose by a further 
{6000 before the old Aldermanbury warehouse 


was again given up to the rats, and, in 1887, the 
fine School in Tallis Street was occupied. 


Under Sir Joseph Barnby, who became Prin- 
cipal when Mr. Weist-Hill died in 1891, the 
Guildhall School prospered more than ever, and 
there was such an immense influx of pupils that 
the Court of Common Council spent another 
{20,000 in building a School Theatre and 30 
new class-rooms. 


The foundation stone was laid in 1897, and 
the annexe was opened the next vear. Barnby 
died in 1896, and was succeeded by Dr. W. 
H. Cummings, who died in 1915, when Mr. 
Landon Ronald, the present Principal, was 
appointed. Space forbids mention of all the 
eminent men who were connected with the 
school, as teachers or otherwise, in its earlier 
days. Among them were Charles Pye Smith, 
the well-loved first Secretary,,W. H. Monk, com- 
poser of the famous hymn tune, “ Abide with 
Me’’; W. H. Holmes, who taught composition 
to Sterndale Bennett and George and Walter 
Macfarren ; Ernst Pauer, who had studied under 
Mozart’s son, Wolfgang Amadeus; Sir John 
Stainer; Henry Lazarus, the clarinet - plaver : 
and Sir Julius Benedict. 


Mr. Landon Konald, the present Principal, 
has achieved fame as one of the most popular 
song-composers of his day, and as a conductor of 
what is probably the finest orchestral combination 
in the British Empire. In the last ten years. 
during which he has reigned at the School, it 
has turned out an immense number of young 
artists, many of them now before the public in 
various capacities, either as teachers or per- 
formers. Chief among these we must name 
Gladys Ancrum and Fred Blamey, of the Beecham 
Opera Company, Carrie Tubb, Lilian Stiles-Allen, 


_ Rene Maxwell, Dora Labbett, Doris Ashton, and 


Dorothy Waring. Among violinists we are re- 
minded of poor Mary Law, whose premature 
death was so recently lamented; and of Mar- 
garet Fairless. who is even now making a great 
name. There is scarcely a theatre orchestra 
which does net number in its ranks many stu- 
dents and ex-students of the Guildhall School 
of Music. Several of the best-known theatre 
musical directors, such as Herman Finck, Philip 
Braham, Cuthbert Clark, Herbert. Hainton, John 

Ansell, all hail from the School. . 





Church, within whose parish 
boundaries the Guildhall School 
‘stands, is buried’ Richard 
Lovelace, author of that ex- 
quisite song, “To Divine 
Althea.”’ 


A more prosaic period in 
the history of the site began 
early last century, when it 
was occupied by some gas- 
works ! 


In 1879 was formed the 
Guildhall Orchestral Society, 
a band of musical enthusiasts 
connected with the City Cor- 
poration, under Mr. Thomas 
Henry Weist - Hill (1828-91), 
afterwards the first Principal 
of the School. The Society 
used to hold some of its 
practice meetings in the Guild- 
hall, In 1880 the Court of 
Common Council decided to 
establish a school of music 
within the City boundaries 
at a maximum cost of £350 
for the year. The school 
began operations in a disused 
Aldermanbury warehouse. In, 
three months the number of 
pupils grew from 62 to 216, 
and in the next five years 
reached 2450. The premises 
were by that time hopelessly 
inadequate, and the success 
of the school had ,been so 
remarkable that, in 1885. 








An honoured place on the 
teaching staft is held by Sir 
Frederic Cowen, the veteran 
composer and orchestral con- 
ductor An old friend of 
Mr. Konald’s, he has willingly 
enlisted under his banner to 
place his unrivalled experience 
at the service of the Cor- 
poration’s School 


A delicate compliment was 
paid by a great sister in- 
Stitution recently when its 
illustrious head, the late Sir 
Hubert Parry, Director of 
the Royal College of Music, 
came to the Queen's Hall at 
the request of his old pupil 
and friend, Mr. Ronald, to 
conduct the Guildhall Students’ 
Choir and Orchestra in a 
performance of ‘‘ Blest Pair 
of Sirens." Sir Hubert ex- 
pressed his amazement and 
delight at the remarkable 
ovation with which he was 
greeted. Another charming 
incident which we must not 
forget was an invitation by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie to 
the students of the City 
School te come to Maryle- 
bone and give his young people 
at the Roval Academy of 
Music ‘a taste of their 
quality."’ This mutual inter- 
change of courtesy between 
great schools proves an utter 








the City Fathers voted a sum 
of {20,000 for a new and 
worthy building. 


A CEREMONY HELD 


THE LADY MAYORESS DISTRIBUTING PRIZES WON AT THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC: 
IN THE CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL CLOSE BY. 


Drawn bv ows Special Artist, E. H. Shepard 


absence of jealousy or any- 
thing but friendly rivalry be- 
tween them 
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MAKERS OF MUSICIANS: THE PERSONNEL OF A GREAT SCHOOL. 


PRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, E. H. SHEPARD. 
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FOUNDED BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON: THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC-ITS PRINCIPAL, 


PROFESSORS, AND SECRETARY. 
leading players of the day. The fact emphasises the affinity that exists between 


More than one celebrity is closely associated with the Guildhall School of Music. 
harmony of mind and _ body. In the group of some of the Professors at 


the Principal, the 


On our double-page of illustrations we give some account of 
lunch (for, though ‘‘ music be the food of love,’’ musicians need something more 


Mr. Landon Ronald, and of Sir Frederic Cowen, one of the chief members of the 


visiting staff. But it is not only in music that those connected with the substantial !), the names, from left to right, are Messrs. Fred Hankins, Gregory 
institution have won renown. Mr. Herbert Roper Barrett, who was Chairman Hast, George Aitken, Hamilton Robinson, Orlando Morgan, Landon’ Ronald, 


/ 


of the Corporation's Music Committee last year, and responsible for the manage- Franklin Clive, Ian Robertson, and Saxe Wyndham (Secretary of the School), 


ment of the school, is well know: in the world of lawn-tennis as one of the | The stafi includes many others.- [racing ¢ 
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A CRADLE OF TALENT FOR THE CONCERT PLATFORM AND 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTisT, E. EF 
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“IN THE LAST TEN YEARS IT HAS TURNED OUT AN IMMENSE NUMBER 
DRAMATIC, INSTRUMENTAL. ANI] 


Since its foundation about forty years ago, the Guildhall School of Music on the Victoria Embankment has grown to be one of the most important institutions onducted 
of its kind. To quote the article about it on another page in this number: ‘In the last ten years, during which Mr. Landon Ronald has reigned at the Garden of 
School, it has turned out an immense number of young artists, many of them now before the public in various capacities either as teachers or performers.’’ cnown or 
Apart from his position of Principal, Mr. Landon Ronald is, of course, famous as a song-composer and a conductor. He has conducted the Royal Albert the sway 


Hall Orchestra (formerly the New Symphony Orchestra) since 1908, and he is Chairman of the Musical Conductors’ Association. He has toured and member of 
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ATFORM AND THE STAGE: THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


ZAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTisT, E. H. SHEPARD. 
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MMENSE NUMBER OF YOUNG ARTISTS”: THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC — 
ISTRUMENTAL, AND VOCAL STUDIES. 


portant institutions onducted in all parts of the world. His compositions include 200 songs and many other works, among the most recent being the incidental music to ‘ The 
as reigned at the Garden of Allah.’’ Sir Frederic Hymen Cowen, who was knighted in 1911, is also a famous conductor and composer, having published a number of well- 
rs or performers.”’ <nown orchestral works, and over 250 songs, duets, and piano pieces. He was born in Jamaica in 1852. Many well-known orchestras have been under 
the Royal Albert the sway of his baton. Mr. Lewis Cairns James, now Professor of Elocution at the chief musical colleges of London, was formerly on the stage, as a leading 


has toured and | member of the D’Oyly Carte Company and others.- [/ pyr lin the United States and Canada.) 
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DRAMATIC STUDY AT A MUSIC SCHOOL: ELOCUTION AND DANCING. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, £. He SHEPARD. 
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“SUIT THE ACTION TO THE WORD, THE WORD TO THE ACTION’’: A DRAMATIC CLASS AT THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
STUDYING SHAKESPEARE UNDER MISS KATE RORKE. 




















‘AND THEN TAKE HANDS; FOOT IT FEATLY HERE AND THERE’’: A STAGE DANCING CLASS, UNDER MR. B. SOUTTEN, 


AT THE GUILDHALL 


Besides lessons in all strictly musical subjects, the Guildhall School of Music also 
Provides dramatic training in elocution, gesture, stage dancing (under Mr. B. 
Soutten), and fen ing. The Shakespearean dramatic class is in the able hands 
of Miss Kate Rorke, the well-known actress, and we may be sure that she 
impresses upon her pupils Hamlet's immortal advice to the players: ‘‘ Speak the 
speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue ; but if 
you mouth it, as many of your players do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus; but use 
all gently. . . . Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your 
tutor: suit the action to the word, the word to the action, with this special 
observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature ; for anything so over- 
done is from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first, and now, was, 
and is, as't were, to hold the mirror up to nature.’’ A dress rehearsa! at the 
school is shown on our double-page. [Copyrighted in the United States and Canada, 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 




















EORGE FORMBY is dead, and no one who 
read the news could but pause a moment 

and think of him in admiration and sorrow. His 
was the struggle of years against the enemy within 
breaking him inch by inch. When the house 
shook with laughter, he shook with pain masked 
by smiles, and his anxious wife was watching 
in the wings lest his lungs should give out in the 
midd'e of his songs. Yet the world knew little 
of his sufferings: to the multitude he was the 
inimitable comedian, the kinsman of August 
in the circus, the forerunner of Charlie Chaplin. 
In his quaint get-up, with his short trousers, 
his antediluvian frock-coat, his frying-pan bowler, 
with an inane smile upon a would-be imbecile 
countenance, with a gait so uncertain that it 
conjured up visions of the bar and its ceaseless 
“rounds,” he was a picture of the ‘‘ compleat ’’ vil- 
lage idiot. And his songs were mostly a plaintive 
narrative of weird adventures in which apparently 
everybody had the better of him, until towards 
the last verse the tables were turned, and the 
Lancastrian dodderer proved to be the “ cleverest 
of the twain.’” His art seemed absolutely guileless 
and childish, in the vein of the Hatter’s madness, 
but there was method in it—that wonderful form 
of humour which the Londoner appreciates, but 
cannot imitate. It was racial of the Lancastrian 
soil ; it said a great deal in a few words ; it created 
a type as if by the strokes of a lightning-painter ; 
it amused and puzzled the hearer; it had the 
quality of the unexpected; it reminded one 
of the babble of children who, without effort 
or design of effect, utter words of wit and wisdom 
for which their elders would envy them. His 
“One of the Lads” has become a classic in the 
Piccadilly of Manchester as well as that of London. 
It was the happiest combination of gaiety in 
Bohemia and in that harder world where one 
works with one’s “ nose to the grindstone.’"” George 
Formby, whose fame spread, like Chevalier’s, from 
the old Tivoli in London, was one of the few 
latter-day comedians who, artists born, have 
created a kind of tradition (and many imita- 
tors). In popularity, he, with Lauder, Kobey. apc 
Chevalier, formed the leading quartette ci the 
profession. He had no enemies, and he was 
never criticised, for he knew his publi. so well 
that he never sang a song which } sould not 
make go down by his personality. i116 was the 
all-conquering smile, and the way of one who— 
I cannot say why, but only state it—endeared 
himself to every man, woman, and child the very 
moment he toddled out of the wings with those 
strange features which seemed to apologise for 
the intrusion, and to claim the indulgence of 


the audience 


‘oe \ 


By J. T. GREIN. 


et la Nuit’?! To me, who know every note and 
tune, it was a study to watch the audience— 
all quiet, staid English people who come to Mentone 
to enjoy the air and the exchange—the latter 
a delusion and a snare, for the good Riviera folk 

















“SINCE I HAVE MY DUKEDOM GOT”: MR. 
HENRY AINLEY AS PROSPERO IN THE LAST 
ACT OF “THE TEMPEST,” AT THE ALDWYCH 
THEATRE. 
Photograph by Foulsham and Banfield, Lid. 


have learned by this time how many, many francs 
go to the pound, and make us pay accordingly. 
Still, the theatre at 14.40 francs, including taxes, 
is cheap, and excellent at the price. Where 
in England does one find a sea-side theatre, with 
its own company, now playing operetta, now 
comedy, with its own corps de ballet, and a 
conductor who knows the whole repertoire from, 





Well, these English visitors looked all very 
grave as they entered the theatre, as is the 
wont of our people when they are in strange 
lands, and not quite sure whether they are going 
to be amused or bored, because they don’t under 
stand the language. But trust the muse of Lecocq 
to lissom these stern features! A chord or two 
of the overture, and already there is relaxation. 
When the first romance is heard, with which 
the older portion of the visitors is familiar, heads 
begin to nod as if to say to their neighbour : ‘“ Do 
you remember ?”’ Anon, when the air of “ Les 
Portugais sont toujours gais,”” which once upon 
a time ran through all Europe, conjures up pictures 
of a happy-go-lucky land, where to-morrow may 
take care of itself, we get a little effect not unlike 
that at the Vaudeville at home. We dare not quite 
sing viva voce after the manner of “ Kitty at the 
Cowshed,’’ but we hear pianissimo here, there, 
everywhere the gentle refrain, partly because 
it is so nice to hum, partly because it shows how 
familiar we are with the operetta of the French. 
And so it goes on amidst thunders of applause, 
and those who understand both music and the 
language come away and say that the play was 
as good as the tunes, and what a pity that we 
have not got that sort of tlHing in London instead 
of the jingles of musical comedy, and so on, and 
so forth. 

Making allowances for the holiday-mood, when 
we are inclined to dub every goose a swan, 
and in this neighbourhood to eat goat’s flesh 
in the firm belief that it is lamb, I feel convinced 
that, with the librettos properly smartened up and 
brought up to date, the great English public, too, 
would listen once more to all the pretty things 
which gladdened the world a generation ago. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. The composers 
of the operetta, whether their name be Ofienbach, 
Lecocq, Planquette, Audran, and Lacome—oh ! 
also dear Lacome; can anyone forget the lovely 
‘“Ma Mie Rosette,”’ with Eugéne Oudin as Henri 
IV. ?— were real musicians: their scores were 
as artistically written as their melodies were 
imaginatively conceived. The librettists, too, 
were men of inventive power: the stories were 
connected, and compact and coherent; not a 
mere haphazard thing with a long tail and 
very little head. Men like Meilhac, like Scribe, 
like Sardou, did not disdain to write the 
libretti, and some of the lesser providers of the 
‘‘ genre’ were generally vaudeville-writers who 
were as proud of working for a Lecocq as for 
the Palais-Royal. 

In this pleading for a return to the operetta 
I am by no means reactionary. Even in the 
hey-day of musical 
comedy, I predicted 








There is a fortune 
waiting for the Lon- 
don manager who will 
revive some of Le- 
cocq’s operettas, This 
was my reflection 
when, with a house- 
full of enthusiastic 
English people, I left 
the pretty little thea- 
tre at the Casino of 
Mentone. (Wouldn't 
we be happy to have 
such a little jewel- 
box in London? And 
the Azure Coast is 
strewn with them!) 
True, I remember 
well enough that the 
recent revival at 
Drury Lane was not 
as long-lived as we 
had expected. But 
there was a double 
reason for that. The 
theatre was too large, 
and the operatic art- 
ists, accustomed to 
great music and great 
characters, were too 
solemn to interpret 








its renaissance, and 
now that Revue, that 
pis-aller mainly due 
to the frivolity of 
the war-mind, is on 
its last legs (except 
at the Vaudeville, 
which is a genre a 
part and excellent), 
I foresee that the 
lighter muse will 
make a triumphal re- 
entry. And so long 
as, for reasons best 
known to managers, 
there is apprehension 
lest the works of 
late enemies would 
be taboo — although 
“The Little Dutch 
Girl,” by Emmerich 
Kalman ; and“ Sybil,”’ 
by Victor Jacobi, 
would prove the 
contrary—it may be 
a useful hint to 
remind our theatres 
that there is a trea- 
sure trove in French 
operetta which casts 
all the modern pro- 
ducts of Vienna and 
Budapest into the 








these lightly drawn 
figures and that 
equally light - winged AINLEY), WHILE MIRANDA 
music. But, oh! 

how delicious is the 

music of Charles Lecocq, how infectious are his 

melodies, how lilting and joyful and romantic 

his romances in that little masterpiece “ Le Jour 


“TOADS, BEETLES, BATS, LIGHT 


ON YOU”: 
(MISS JOYCE CAREY) SLEEPS 
Photograph by Foulsham and Banfield Lid 
say, Verdi and Saint-Saéns to Charpentier, and 
all the little operetta kings with Offenbach at 


their head ? 


CALIBAN (MR. LOUIS CALVERT) REVILES PROSPERO (MR. HENRY 
IN THE ALDWYCH REVIVAL OF “THE TEMPEST.” 


shade _Lecocgq, Plan- 
quette, Lacome, 
Hervé, Audran— 
think of these names, 
and the very reminiscence will turn your memories 
into an aviary! For, as in other arts, the French 
past-masters in music revelled in the joy of living, 
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A Motor-Sleigh to Replace Dogs: An Alaskan Engineer’s Invention. 





























WITH TRACTOR-LIKE ‘“ CATERPILLAR’’ WHEELS AND A GUIDE-WHEEL IN FRONT STEERED FROM BEHIND: A MOTOR- SLEIGH 
ON THE TANK PRINCIPLE, FOR TRAVEL OVER SNOW. 


The motor-sleigh illustrated above and on the opposite page, where it is further This guide-wheel can be raised or lowered according to the depth of the snow 
described, was invented by Mr. Frank G. Horner, ot Alaska. It is constructed on In trials the machine has shown a speed of about 31 miles, and it can carry 
the Tank principle, with ‘ caterpillar '’ wheels of the tractor type. The driving- enough fuel for a journey of about 625 miles, thus possessing a great advantage 
wheels at the back are actuated by a 22-h.p. four-cylinder motor, and the steering over the dog-sleigh, for which caches of supplies must be arranged at points on 
is done by means of the guide-wheel in front, operated by the driver from behind. the route. The motor-sleigh can also cross crevasses and brooks. 


Buried on the Mount of Olives: An Imperial Victim of the Bolshevists. 
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BROUGHT TO JERUSALEM BY WAY OF CHINA THE COFFIN OF THE GRAND DUCHESS SERGE DURING THE FUNERAL CEREMONY 
IN THE RUSSIAN CHURCH OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN ON THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 


The Grand Duchess Serge of Russia, sister of the late Empress and of the Admiral Koltchak's forces in the following October, and were afterwards taken 
Ma. chioness of Milford Haven, was arrested in the spring of 1918, with other to China, and thence by way of Egypt to Palestine Recently the bodies of the 
members of the Imperial family, and taken to the little town of Alapaevsk, Grand Duchess Serge and the martyred nun were buried at the Russian Church 
iso versts rorth of Ekaterinburg A nun named Barbe Yakovief shared her of St. Mary Magdalen, built by the Grand Duke Serge mother, on the Mount 
captivity They were murdered in the night of July 17 of 18 of that year, of Olives at Jerusalem The Greek Patriarch and several Bishops officiated and 
and were thrown into a disused muine- shaft The bodies were recovered by the Marquess and Marchioness of Milford Haven were among those present 
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~ THE MOTOR OUSTING THE DOG OVER SNOW: SLEIGH TRANSPORT. 


s DRAWN BY W. R. S. STOTT, AFTER AN fLLUSTRATION IN THE “*“SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN,” BY COURTESY OF THAT PAPER. 

















wears Stott 
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ABLE TO CROSS NARROW CHASMS AND TO CLEAR OBSTRUCTIONS: A MOTOR-SLEIGH BUILT ON TANK LINES 
DESIGNED BY AN ALASKAN ENGINEER, COMPARED WITH THE PRESENT TYPE OF DOG-SLEIGH. 


The motor has practically banished the horse from the streets of great cities, and wheels Over each drive wheel and its corresponding idler is an endless 
is becoming paramount on roads in general. Now it seems likely also to displace |_ belt The motor sleigh is so constructed that it is not damaged by contact 
the dog on the sleigh-tracks of the Frozen North We illustrate above and on with rocks or logs or other obstructions Being somewhat like the caterpillar 
the opposite page a new motor-sieigh invented by Mr. Frank G. Horner, of Ruby | tractor in its method of locomotior it can cross narrow chasms, brooks, and 
Alaska, for the conveyance of goods and passengers over snow The “ Scientific other dechivities alone or with the aid of felled trees The inventor has 

clearing tracks, the other 


American says : ‘‘ The runners do not extend the full length A pair of ! in view two other models one of heav type for 
y £ P y tyf 


driving wheels are mounted at the rear Towards the front is a pair of idler | lighter, for sporting purposes ra ‘ rrehte the I» fates and 
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OVERS of the 
seascapes of 
Henry Moore, R.A., 
R.W.S., had their op- 
portunity on the 16th 
at Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson’s, when seven fine canvases 
came up, the property of his daughter, 
Mrs. J. Linton Bogle. ‘‘ The Seaweed Harvest, 
Alt-na-Chrea, Westward Ho,” which was exhibited 
at Munich in 1894, and was at the Cheltenham 
Municipal Art Gallery in 1905, brought 126 
guineas; a strong water-colour drawing, ‘‘ The 
Shore at Schevening,”’ with fisherfolk awaiting the 
return of the boats, exhibited at the Roval Water- 
Colour Society in 1905, 
brought 80 guineas. For 
thirty years Henry Moore 
held undisputed sway as the 
faithful interpreter of the 
rugged fisher-folk. From 
1860 he set out to conquer 
the sea in all its moods. It 
has been truly said by a 
foreign critic, ‘‘ He painted 
the sea as though he had to 
paint its portrait.” Wave 
efiects and instantaneous 
photographs of the sea have 
done not a little to endanger 
Moore’s reputation ; but his 
eye was a human camera. 
English coins and medals, 
several properties, and the 
fine collection of Scottish 
coins formed by the late 
Sheriff Mackenzie of Tain, 
N.B., were sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby on the 21st and 
22nd. There were some in- 
teresting Charles I. examples, 
including the crown, types 
1 and 2, and Briot’s half- 
crown, shilling and sixpence, 
twopence, and pattern half- 
groat ; another set by Briot 
of Charles I. is the Scottish 
set of sixty, twelve, and 
six shillings, which are 
noteworthy, A Shrewsbury 
pound-piece, 1642, and an 
Oxford half-pound and half- 
crown, 1643, and shilling, 
sixpence,- and groat, 1644, 
are rare types. Of the years 
1045 and 1646 are Newark 
half-crown, shilling, and 
ninepence ; and of the date 
1048 is the Pontefract shil- 
ling, octagonal, with ‘ pvm 
SPIRO SPERO” round “C.R.” 
crowned. In the next year 
Charles lost his head in 
Whitehall. Among Scottish 
coins are some interesting 
specimens of Mary Queen of 
Scots, testoons, and_ ryals, 
hons and bawbees, before her 
marriage to Francis, during 
marriage with Francis, during 
marriage with Darnley, and 
during second widowhood. 


WITH A REMARKABLY MODERN HEAD: A LOHAN 
PLETED THE EIGHT-FOLD PATH OF PERFECTION—A CHINESE POTTERY FIGURE (618-906 A.D.). 


ART IN THE SALE ROOMS 
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BY ARTHUR HAYDEN. 


silk bedspread with Immortals and flowers and 
fruit and birds, the border with animals and birds 
in shaped panels, in coloured silks and_ silver 
thread. A pair of pricket candlesticks of green 
jade, supported by figures of birds on circular 
bases, stood apart, and lacquer and bronzes and 
porcelain in self-colour, and Chinese rugs of the 
Ch'ien-lung period, completed a touch of the 
vanishing East. Similarly, Chinese porcelain sold 
by Christie’s on the 22nd had its allurements. A 
Nankin dinner service reminded one of the nabobs 
who sent services home, in European taste, even in 
that early day, but the vitiation was not wide- 
spread. A famille verte dish and two famille verte 
vases and beaker, beth of the Kang-he period, won 
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on the 22nd which 
offered possibilities to 
bibliophiles. First editions 
came uppermost, from 
Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” << ast 
1590-1596, to Bewick’s W 
‘‘ History of British Birds,’’ 1797-1804. N \ 
Swinburne’s ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,’’ and 
Meredith's ‘‘ Ordeal of Richard Feverel,’’ Cobbett’s 
“‘ Rural. Rides '’ and Crabbe’s ‘‘ Village,” and Blom- 
field's ‘‘ Rural Tales,’’ George Eliot’s ‘‘ Silas Marner ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Adam Bede,’’ Kingsley’s ‘‘ Westward Ho,” 
Boswell’s *‘ Life of Johnson,”’ and Gay’s ‘‘ Poems,” 
completed a fine run of first editions. Omar 
Khayvam was represented by a series of translators 
‘(wherein he rivals Horatius 
Flaccus in his translators) ; 
from FitzGerald to Richard le 
Gallienne, and Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, there was a fine 
crop of Omarian renderings 
of Omar, once in the six- 
penny box of remainders on 
the booksellers’ stalls in his 
FitzGerald edition. 

A four days’ sale by 
Messrs. Sotheby beginning 
on March 1 includes poems 
by “RK. Burns, chiefly in 
the Scottish dialect,’’ with 
portrait, Edinburgh, 1737, 
the first Edinburgh edition ; 
and Voltaire’s ‘* Henriade,”’ 
with a contemporary chalk 
drawing of Voltaire by Hu- 
bert inserted. Mr. Augustus 
E, John came up in a sale 
by Messrs. Christie on the 
25th, for hall- marking in 
properties of Sir Coleridge 
Kennard and Mr. Albert 
Rutherston. Most are por- 
traits in chalk or pencil, and 
a few in wash, Indian-ink, 
or sepia, possibly fugitive. 
hence the fugitive prices ob- 
tained. But from the Lawley 
collection Birket Foster (how 
Futurists must gnash their 
teeth!) had his day with 
twenty examples bringing 
fine prices. Of course, there 
was Turner, with ‘‘ Derwent- 
water,”’ from Ruskin’s collec- 
tion, and exhibited at Bur- 
lington House in 1886 and 
elsewhere, with a long pedi- 
gree; and his “ Salute and 
Grand Dogana, Venice,” 
** Remagen and Linz,” both 
exhibited at Burlington 
House and Johanneisburg 
(not South Africa); and at 
the same sale Ernest Crofts, 
R.A., had his “ Battle of 
Edgehill,” and B W. Leader, 
R.A,, his ‘ Solitude,’’ and 
they came to their own under 
the hammer: disappointing, 
perhaps, but it is posterity’s 
verdict, in spite of the less- 
ened value of the sovereign. 

Fine Persian, Indo- Persian, 
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WHO HAD COM- 


A sale of Chinese porce- iyi a Ase 
Lan This is one of a set of early Chinese pottery figures of sixteen Lohans (disciples of Buddha who had reached the end arm Tadian manuscripts and 


lain wig claim re- of the eight-fold path and attained perfection) found in caves of a mountain near Ichou, south-west of Peking. Over 
Spect. There is no bad a dark-green robe he wears a Buddhist priest's robe of orange-yellow. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Chinese porcelain, or very 
little, to hand as yet. We 
cannot say the same of 
Japan, where most of the modern exportations 
have been atrocious in art, and, be it said, 
very unwelcome here. The Chinese potter has 
always made his objects for the sheer delight of 
creating wonderful art. His poetry and symbolism 
are innate. It is time we learned to discriminate 
between China and Japan. The West has ruined 
Japanese art for a century and more, and now the 
West has penetrated China. The beginning of 
things is when China attempts to emulate European 
ideas in pottery ; the end of all things is when she 
touches Western models. Collectors should, there- 
fore, remember that all Chinese porcelain reflecting 
the older and finer ideals is precious as an art 
acquisition. The Chinese objects of art and por- 
celain dispersed by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson 


_ on the 18th had that tinge of sadness which a 


reflective mind feels ; it is so little and so much ; 
these things can never come again. Just a man- 
darin’s coat of blue silk damask, embroidered in 
floral branches in colours, with flowers and gold 
on a black ground at border, and a Chinese white 


By Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


comparative recognition in a somewhat flat market. 
All sorts of little objects which were beautiful 
escaped general attention, as, for instance, a pair 
of bottles of Peking yellow glass, and a figure of 
Kwan-Yin, green, yellow, and aubergine. A won- 
derful pair of figures of cocks, the plumage of one 
pencilled in black and the other enamelled in 
colours, were fine examples, but elicited less recog- 
nition than they deserved as Ch’ien-Lung examples. 
At the same sale Rhodian ware came uppermost. 
It is primitive ; it has won a place in the modern 
collector’s heart. Its simplicity of design almost 
bespeaks its aloofness from Chinese and Persian 
prototypes. A dish with the centre decorated with 
arabesques in blue and white on a red medallion, 
and a cylindrical mug painted with sailing junks 
were notable items. 

At Christie's on the 17th a Louis XV. library 
table, veneered with panels of tulip-wood, with 
ormolu handles and escutcheons, brought 3000 gns. 

Kooks occupy considerable time in selling, and 
Messrs. Sotheby had a three davs’ sale beginning 


The figure was recently acquired by the 
A similar one is in the British Museum. 


miniatures are to be sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby on March 7. 
The Persian miniatures are 
wonderful in colouring and 
design. The borders in quality dispute precedence 
with fifteenth-century Italian art. Hunting scenes 
and love episodes are en évidence. Battles and com- 
bats of long-forgotten Persian heroes are pictured. 
It is the Arthurian legend of Persian art. The ‘‘ Book 
of Kings "’ of the Persian monarchs was transcribed 
in the seventeenth century, and is a gallery of feats 
of arms of successive monarchs, as instanced by 
the depiction of Gurwi Zirah cutting off the head 
of Siawush over a golden bowl before Afrasiab ; 
and other tetrarchs are shown as slaying single- 
handedly wolves, lions, and dragons. The portrait 
of a ‘‘ Young Man "’ holding a cup on which a bird 
is perched in colours and gui! is a touch of melan- 
choly and poesie which Aubrey Beardsley could 
not snatch from the past. Here is the original, a 
prince in delectable solitude, enshrined in a Persian 
miniature begirt with wondrous design of cranes 
and fallow deer, and with enchanting foliage which 
Burne - Jones could not emulate in his designs. 
“The Arabian Nights " beloved of our childhood 
contains no finer dream of ecstasy 
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WILLED TO NEW YORK: AN EARLY AND NOTABLE REMBRANDT. 


Ry Courtesy oF THE MerrorotitAN Museum or Art, New Yor 
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the Metropolitan Museum The canvas measures 604 inches in height and 43} inches in width. It is 


n- Under the will of the late Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, 
signed ‘“‘R H van Rijn 1632(?).”’ His full name, it may be recalled, was Rem- 


of Art in New York has received a bequest of high importance, including ten 


pictures of Old Masters. Four of the paintings are of the seventeenth-century 


Dutch school. ‘‘ The Noble Slav,’’ by Rembrandt, is one of the most imposing 
of the artist’s earlier works, and is remarkable for nobility of treatment. The 


model, resembling Rembrandt’s father, is dressed in rich robes and a turban. 


brandt Harmensz van Rijn. This picture has been formerly, at different times, 
| in the collections of King William II, of Holland, Lord Methuen (at Corsham), 
the Tomline Collection at Orwell Park, and the McKay Twombly Collection in 
New York. 
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THE WATERLOO CUP: THE FIRST WIN FOR THE SEFTON FAMILY. 
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j 
WINNER OF THE WATERLOO CUP: THE COUNTESS 
. i OF SEFTON'’S SHORT COMING 
i 
i 
} 
} 
BEFORE THE FINAL: THE TRAINERS, WITH OWNER AND NOMINATOR OF THE WINNER: 
JASSIONA (LEFT) AND SHORT COMING. THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF SEFTON. 
| : 
. : ; 
' ; : 
; j RUNNER-UP FOR THE WATERLOO CUP: : i 
{ SIR R. W. B. JARDINE’S JASSIONA. i i 
| | 
H H ; ; 
| j i i i 
i 
| 
| i | 
f | | 
| Bd 
| | | 
i 
| i { 
| | 4 
| | 
\ Aare. sresera a S-artensnertre wre 8.<OAAEDESEON OG CUSERERNIETEIO CORRENTE CEN  - eens i EE A | sce dapnenuin Sa entegteietiaeaceesdauaidabddedadiaedinamaneiinaaseaiiaamentitaiaie ee | 
= meee papeereeanhbneoeereresaan pensnnesas v= ~ ; men arcane memeeeeeteemeennetnens : 
| INTERESTED SPECTATORS: (L. TO R.) MRS. BODELEY, LADY ST. GERMANS RENE INCLUDING LORD MOLYNEUX, LADY ST. GERMANS, LORD LONSDALE, LADY 
| (THIRD FROM LEFT AT BACK), LORD LONSDALE, AND LADY DIANA SOMERSET DIANA SOMERSET, AND {LORD SEFTON (RIGHT): ANOTHER GROUP. 
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a aie 2 ee . 
LADY SEFTON CONGRATULATED BY SIR ROBERTI : BEFORE HIS ACCIDENT: MR. G. D. MULCASTER Qa AFTER HIS ACCIDENT: MR. G. D. MULCASTER, | 
JARDINE (OWNER OF THE RUNNER-UP ‘yenes JUDGING FROM THE NEW STAND j THE JUDGE, WITH BROKEN COLLAR-BONE. 

i _eeeeeraenengraitanetnnetancnhnernnanmnegnrnsteet noanenelaneet en & rae od 

The contest for the Waterloo Cup, the “ blue ribbon '' of coursing, was decided Sefton received hearty congratulations from all present, among the first to offer 
at Lydiate on February 18, the final being between Short Coming (owned by the | them being Sir Robert Jardine, the owner of the runner-up. In the early part 
Earl of Sefton and nominated by the Countess of Sefton) and Jassiona, owned by of the day the judge, Mr. G. D. Mulcaster, had an unfortunate accident. He 
Sir Robert Jardine, who has already won the trophy twice The victory of | had abandoned the new judging stand (shown in one of our photographs), and 
Short Coming was very popular, for although the Seftons have been the principal was again judging on horseback, when, during one of the courses, he was thrown 


patrons of the sport for over eighty years, no member of the family has ever heavily His horse fell on him, and he broke his collar-bone and injured a rib 


won the Cup before. It is presented by Lord Sefton himself. He and Lady His duties were taken over by Mr. Hector Clark. 
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ROY4L INFIRMARY. 







MANCHESTER 


(No. 6) 





































Great Hospitals. 


The Manchester Royal Infirmary——the second largest Hospital in 
England — is the great consultative and treatment centre for patients, and 
teaching school for doctors and nurses in the North-Western Region. 
Its 814 beds are used freely by the people of Lancashire, Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Yorkshire, Cheshire and North Wales. Its ordinary income 
falls short of its expenditure by £31,000. Its work must not be curtailed. 
Donations, Subscriptions and Legacies will be thankfully received. 
Please send cheques to the Treasurer. 





BENGER’S FOOD has gained its great reputation, not 
by extravagant or sensational advertising, but by the 
constant recommendation of those who have used it, and of 
the Medical and nursing professions who know its value. 


Benger’s Food is distinguished from all others 
by the ease with which it is digested and absorbed. 
It is also distinct in being a perfectly pure tood of 
entirely natural ingredients. 





Food 
is for INFANTS, INVALIDS & the AGED. 


It contains no dried milk, malt, extraneous substance 
or synthetic product. It is prepared for use with fresh new 
milk, with which it combines to form a delicious tood- 
cream, light as snow-flakes, and possessing in abundance all 
the elements necessary to healthful growth in infancy, and 
the restoration or maintenance of health at any age. 








You can prepare from the one tin, and with equal ease, 
Benger’s Food tor Infants (healthful or weakly) when 
hand-rearing is necessary ; a diet for the extra nourish- 
ment of nursing mothers, or for the sustenance and recovery 
ot Invalids, Convalescent, or Aged persons. The same 
food will sustain an athlete.—csr. © a. eRY write 


ase in leme-distance running, he ought to tare food but net heavy 


“ffa man feels at 








all ¢exhausted.as ts often the « 
food. There ss none better than Benger 


Benger's Food ia sold in Tins by Uhemists, ete., everywhere. 
A BOOK ON INFANT AND INVALID FEEDING, ete., is invaluable 


in every ho isehold, Benger's Food, Ltd., publish a little work of authority 
dealing with thie matter in a plain and interesting manner. A copy will be y 


BENGER'S FOOD, Ltd., Otter Works, MANCHESTER. 


New You : 90, BeekmanSt. Svpwey: 117, Pitt St) Depots throughout Canwapba, / 
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A HISTORIC LONDON HOUSE PRESERVED. 


1662 King Charles II. granted to his favourite, 
Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, ‘‘ St. James’ 
Fields,”’ an area of no less than forty-five acres, which, 
roughly, is now bounded by Piccadilly on the north, 
Pall Mall on the south, Regent Street on the east, and 
St. James’s Street on the west. The recipient seems 
to have been a man of considerable business acumen, 
and before ten years had passed he had laid out 
St. James’s Square and most of the streets con- 
tiguous to it. One is led to recall these facts, not 
without some misgivings, by the announcement that 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons are removing their 
estate agency from Cockspur Street to the beautiful 
eighteenth-century Adam mansion, 20, St. James’s 
Square, where also they will shortly be opening estate 
sale-rooms for their auction sales of properties. 


Enquiries, however, show that there need be no 
misgivings. Happily, the House of Hamptons has 
traditions, and this unique example of an Adam town 
residence is to suffer no mutilation at their hands. 
On the contrary, it has been their pride zealously to 
guard all the original Adam work, as well as the 
wonderful decorations by Angelica Kauffmann, and 
other equally eminent decorative artists, sculptors, 
and craftsmen. Henceforth, therefore, their clients 
will have the satisfaction of negotiating for estates 
and houses in a building which is unquestionably 
the most beautiful of its kind in the world that is 
in use for commercial purposes. 

The history of St. James’s Square is remarkably 
fascinating. For nearly three hundred years its 
houses have been made historic by being the homes of 
some of the most eminent men in English public life. 
Not the least famous is No. 20. In the Rate Books 
of St. Martin’s for 1676, 200 years earlier, the rated 
occupier is given as Sir Allen Apsley, the Keeper of 
the King’s Hawks and Treasurer to the Duke of York. 
Among the most eminent of its later occupiers were 
William Wyndham Grenville, who, when Prime Mini- 
ster, lived there for some years from 1792 onwards ; 
and, later, Earl Sondes and the Earl of Strathmore. 

In 1771 Sir Watkin Williams Wynn bought the 
freehold of No. 20, and had the old house pulled down, 
To his instructions the Brothers Adam then designed 
and built on the site a mansion which remains to this 
day one of the handsomest of the many palatial 
houses in the City of Westminster. 


The Adam style expresses, perhaps more than any 
other, the classic conception of what constitutes 
elegance. An infallible feeling for ideal proportion, 
and a telling restraint in the use of enrichments, are 
conspicuous among the qualities which give to its best 
examples such a peculiar distinction and atmosphere 
of stateliness. Of the many historic mansions erected 
by the Brothers Adam, there is not one in which these 
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AN ADAM HOUSE, DECORATED BY ANGELICA 
KAUFFMANN: NO. 20, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE— 
MESSRS. HAMPTON’S NEW ESTATE OFFICES. 


qualities are more fully in evidence than they are at 
No. 20, St. James’s Square. 


The planning, the structure, and the decorations 
throughout stamp this house as being one of the 
masterpieces of the Brothers Adam. Its numerous 
sculptured marble mantelpieces are among the finest 
that were produced in the eighteenth century, and 
exemplify the highest point that craftsmanship has 
ever reached in this country. All these are still in 
perfect condition, and are being left just as they were 
fixed in 1773. Directly on to these ceilings Angelica 
Kauffmann painted some of her most beautiful decora- 
tive panels, depicting allegorical and other subjects. 
The effect of these unique masterpieces, so well 


designed and so soft in colour, is admirably enhanced 
by the low-relief plaster work and the beautifully 
carved doors and overdoors of wonderfully figured 
Spanish mahogany. 

All these works having been carried out under the 
personal direction of Robert Adam himself, every 
detail exemplifies a skill in craftsmanship which has 
been very seldom equalled and never surpassed. 


Ralph, in his ‘‘ Review of Public Buildings in 
London,” published in 1734, says of St. James’s 
Square: ‘‘ It has an appearance of grandeur superior 
to any other place in Town ”’ ; and this is one of the few 
really appreciative words to be found in this book, 
his criticism of other places being mostly adverse. 
St. James’s Square was a favourite promenade of 
Johnson and Savage, who, often hungry and dispirited 
as well as homeless, could hardly have refrained from 
envying the occupants of these princely residences. 
Their wanderings round this Square doubtless inspired 
Johnson’s lines— 

When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a fine young lady of quality, 


How happy will that gentlewoman be 

In his Grace of Leeds’ good company ! 
She shall have all that’s fine and fair, 
And the best of silks and satins shall wear 
And ride in a coach to take the air, 

And have a house in St. James’s Square, 


In these days, when so many historical and 


artistically interesting old buildings are being de- 
molished for utilitarian purposes, it is refreshing to 
find that there are owners who are willing to sacrifice 
purely commercial interests in order to preserve the 
beauties and amenities of architectural gems such as 
is this fine old house. The fact that the house stands 
on more than an eighth of an acre makes it cleat that 
it would have been to Messrs. Hampton and Sons’ 
financial advantage to have pulled it down and built 
on the site a block of flats or similar Wuildings. 


From the point of view of the public, it is a matter 
for congratuiation that such a fate has not over; 
taken this property ; it is to be hoped that the public 
spirit of this firm will not ultimately result in the 
financial loss which their action suggests, because the 
impressiveness of such stately headquarters must add 
materially both to the number and to the confidence 
of their clients, and will also have an_ uplifting 
effect upon the minds of their Staff. 
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TWENTY 


hen remarkable combination of high quality with 
low price for which the Austin Twenty is famous 
is only rendered possible by the unique facilities for 


production in large quantities which its makers possess. 
The thorough workmanship and skilled knowledge 
employed give the car great power and reliability, 
united to ‘comfort in use and dignity in appearance. 


“THE ADVOCATE” 

is a little journal specially inter- 
esting to all Austin Car Owners. 
Its hints and tips on the car are 
thoroughly practical, and save the 
owner many pounds in the course 
of a year. Annual subscription. 
Se. Specimen copy 6d., sent on 
application. (Please mention this 
‘ournal.) 









Aad at BRUSSELS and LIANCOURT. 
PEAS 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD. 
Head Office: NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM. 
London - - 479-483, OXFORD STREET, W. 1. 
Manchester - - - ~- 130, DEANSGATE. | peepee 



















The Austin Twenty priceis stable. 
Such a ec fg _ is only 
made ible by the economic 
hae of manufacture which 
govern the production of this 
Car. No redaction of price 
will be made. 


Landaulet Model 


ESTs 


PRICE AT WORKS. 
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Those who book through us may 
therefore be certain to obtain exactly 
what they require, even though no 
seats whatever may be available at 


WE the Box Office of the particular 
theatre it is desired to visit. 
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Serve fish, whether fried or boiled, with “* ) UN A i 
a Corn Flour sauce and you will appreciate i 7 h 
an added delicacy. Corn Flour, used instead * Y 
of ordinary flour for thickening, helps you to * / 
make a sauce of smooth and *¥% 4) | 
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—the kind all good cooks use. 
NY housewife can easily keep her home clean and bright by 
devoting a little attention to her furniture, woodwork, floors 
and linoleum, All they need is an _ occasional application of 
a Johnson's Prepared Wax This cleans, polishes and protects the 
finish, adding years to its life and beauty. Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
imparts a bard, dry, glass-like polish of great beauty and durability. 
It covers up marks and small surface scratches — preserves the 
varnish—and prevents checking and cracking. 
Johnson's Prepared Wax 
Paste—Liquid— Powdered. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains no oil, consequently it does 
not gather or hold the dust, and it never becomes soft or sticky 
in the hottest weather or from the heat of the body. It will 
quickly and permanently remove that bluish, cloudy appear- 
ance from your piano and mahogany furniture. 
Pole ORS eae JOHNSON’'S PREPARED WAX 
Pree | pe a a pod ee is made in paste, liquid and powdered form. We 
EC4, for Book, “Simple | recommend the Liquid Wax for polishing furni- 
— Fish and Vegdoble Seuces.” # ture, leather goods, wood-work, and motor-cars. 
p P Use the Paste Wax for polishing floors of all 
H kinds—wood, linoleum, tile, etc.; and the Pow- 
H dered for dance floors. In 1/6, 2/-, 2/6, 4/-, 8/-, 
i and 14/6 sizes. 
Insist upon ‘JOHNSON’S ’—there is no substitute. 
S. C. JONSON & SON, West Drayton, Middlesex. 



































THE ILLUSTRATED 


LADIES" NEWS. _ 


“THERE were more Peeresses at the opening of 

Parliament than usual, and they all wore many 
and most beautiful jewels. The Peers and the officials 
put them quite in the shade as regards colour, but 
our sex had it in brilliance. There were a few ladies, 
not Peeresses, who viewed the fine spectacle from a 
high-up gallery. Miss Megan Lloyd George was one ; 
Mrs. Asquith, in cloth of gold, another ; Lady Lister 
Kaye, in crimson velvet and diamonds; Mrs. Brinton, 
and others. Cloaks were more beautiful than frocks. 
The Duchess of Wellington’s was ermine ; the Duchess 
of Somerset’s sable; Lady Annesley's, Chinese dragons 
in gold on aquamarine, satin lined, and with a collar 
and stole of ermine. Priscilla Lady Annesley and Lady 
Massereene and Ferrard were, as usual, much admired. 


Tried and trusted, a material we women know to 
be the very best of its kind, Viyella occupies a place 
in the opinion of the woman who knows second to 
none. Yes; but the women who know don’t know 
enough. Until a few days ago, I was quite unaware 
that the beautiful fabric we love for blouses, summer 
dresses, nighties, and many other purposes, also 
appears in a weightier and more substantial form 
as suitings. These have all the virtues of their less 
heavy sisters : they never shrink, there is no necessity 
to have them dry-cleaned, because they wash beauti- 
fully, they wear splendidly, they have that finish 
which is a speciality of Viyella, and are made of the 
same beautiful soft quality of lambs’ wool: are, in 
fact, so far a super-Viyella that tailors welcome 
them to make coats and skirts, dress-makers fashion 
them into smart frocks, while for tennis, the river, 
golf, and all holiday wear, these fabrics are un- 
surpassable. They are made in 46-in. and in 56-in. 


widths Then there is quite a good selection 
of alluring, fine herringbone Viyella suiting. The 


stripes on white ground are full of fascination, 
and just right for spring and summer wear. Some 
are on diagonal and some on_ herringbone cloth, 
the stripes differing in width, colour, and arrange- 
ment, so that all tastes are satisfied. In dark cos- 
tume cloths are greys, blues—really beautiful blues 

and blacks, striped in different widths and arrange- 
ments with white; these are very smart and neat. 
In the height of fashion are shepherd’s-plaid cloths, 
with large over-checks in colour, yellow, or blue, mauve, 
sepia, or green. These, for the new pleated skirts, 
or for coats, are quite perfect in style as in texture. 
There is a good choice in plain shept.erd’s plaids, 
and there are most effective and = styleful black 
cloths, with a diamond crosswise design in colours, 
blue, purple, white, grey and mauve. There is, in 





fact, all that anyone can want in these splendid Viyella 
suitings. It is nice to know that this material origin- 
ated with William Hollins in 1777, and some of the 
work is still done in the place where it first saw 

















A DRESS OF THE MOMENT. 
Black silk duvetyn is the material used for the dress. 
order to relieve its sombreness it is embroidered in heavy 
silk floss in peacock-blue and mole. It has, moreover, a 
waist-band of black satin, with a large bow at the back. 
Photograph by H. J. Shepstone. 


In 


the light. It is the proud boast of the proprietors 
of Viyella that since, twenty-eight years ago, it 
was first placed on the market, it has never altered 
from the guaranteed standard. A. E. L. 
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OUR FRIENDS IN FRANCE. 


A LETTER FROM AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN PARIS. 
re Paris. 





HE Eclair recently published an article from the 
pen of Major Boyd Carpenter, on the Irish 
question, which made a considerable impression on 
the French thinking public. It was time that the 
case was stated clearly, for it has been rather difficult 
to bear the ignorant comments on England’s “‘ unfair- 
ness’ to Ireland, and the sometimes rather violent 
abuse. Every outrage has been fully recorded by the 
entire French Press; photographs of burnt-out houses 
and street fighting in Dublin and elsewhere figured in 
every illustrated paper; no Sinn Fein incident escaped 
the unfavourable attention of the Press. At dinner- 
tables and receptions in Society, one became weary of 
answering the same set of questions on the state of 
affairs in Ireland, questions displaying such ignor- 
ance of the history of Ireland that to answer them 
properly would have involved one in a historical 
lecture, with the Battle of the Boyne as a starting- 
point. 

Major Boyd Carpenter’s clear exposé of the attitude 
of extremist Sinn Feiners throughout the war has 
come as a revelation to the French people, who 
now realise for the first time that the Irish repub- 
licans in question were just as much the enemies of 
France and England during the Great War as the 
Germans were. His proofs are convincing, and his 
explanations extremely fair ; everything is set down, 
from the first treasonable acts of Casement and his 
anti-Franco-British propaganda, to the final stages of 
the war, when England, faced with the necessity for 
raising more troops, had every difficulty to contend 
with from the Sinn Feiners, who terrorised the Irish 
population and successfully prevented many of the 
younger men from joining the colours. 

Finally, Major Boyd Carpenter presents a clever 
analogy to the French people in support of his argue 
ment that Ireland cannot be allowed to cut herself 
adrift from the British Empire, of which she must 
always form an integral part. He asks what France 
would do in the event of Normandy or Brittany 
demanding a form of “Home Rule” entirely inde- 
pendent of the rest of the country ; could they con- 
template granting such a request ? The analogy is 
a good one, so far as it goes, but there is one very 
important difference between the two cases—namely, 
the religious question, which, of course, is at the root 
of a good deal of our Irish troubles. Strangely 
enough, despite the history of France, with its 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew and all the Huguenot 
troubles, no Frenchman of to-day can realise what 


a living, burning feud exists between the Churches in 
(Continued overleaf. 




















“THE MAGIC OF 


ISLAM.” 





[LEAVE fog and rain behind and 

enjoy a thorough change in 
Lands of Sunshine and Oriental 
Scenery amidst English comfort. 


ALGERIA and MOROCCO 





One month’s MOTOR EXCUR- | 
SION in North Africa. 
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Inclusive Fares : 


STEAMERS, MOTOR-CARS, COMPANY'S 


OWN HOTELS. 


MARSEILLES 
—Algiers — Oran 
—Tlemcen — Fez 
—Meknes—Rabat 
—Marrakech— 
Casablanca— 


BORDEAUX. 


Or vice-versa. 





Pamphlets & particulars obtainable rom 
C id T ANY TOURIST AGENCY, 
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| or COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANS- 





Care in Shopping 


You ladies generally take 
care to get value for your 
money in questions of dress, 


Are you equally careful 
about your food? 


When you buy biscuits, do 


1,000 you take the first that come 

















i ATLANTIQUE, 5b, Pali Mall, London, S.W.1 





to hand, or do you insist on 
getting Huntley & Palmers 
Biscuits only? Huntley & 
Palmers cost you no more 
than others. 


REMEMBER ALWAYS 


are the best. They always 
represent quality and value. 
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= The Lady’s Pictorial i 
eve which is the joint production of “ EVE ”—the unique 
aor journal for modern women—and that older favourite, 
one | “The Lady’s Pictorial,” will be published on 
z WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2nd. 
ne Furthermore, “ EVE”—in its new and more 
mn f attractive form—has absorbed | 
=. j | : 
| The Woman’s Supplement | 
the beautiful magazine previously issued by “ The 
i Times” from Printing House Square. This concen- 
tration of the best hitherto existing in the world 
of women’s journals ensures the highest possible 
standard of excellence in all departments—Fashions, 
Art, Literature, Society and Domestic affairs. , 
ORDER—IN ADVANCE 
Your Copy of 
The Lady’s ‘Pictorial 
5. 
) * * & 
| Price One Shilling Weekly 
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Continued, ] 
Ireland; it is difficult to convey an idea of the 


extraordinary power of the priesthood and the in- 
fluence they have attained in the world of politics. 

A familiar feature of the streets of Paris will 
disappear with the closing down of the Vilgrain 
Huts during the next few weeks, the Government 
judging that there is no longer any need for their 
services. In the earlv davs of the war, when food 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“MIS* NELL O° NEW ORLEANS,.- AT THE 
DUKE OF YORK'S, 
is IS’ NELL O’ NEW ORLEANS ”’ will serve— 
M indeed, will more than serve. Mr. Laurence 
Eyre’s play charms by its Louisiana setting, with 
its Creole folk and its Creole idioms, with its Negroes 
and Negresses dancing attendance in 
song and service, with its scenes of 











carnival and frolic. But it charms 
even more by the scope it affords 
that bewitching comédienne, Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh, to air her versa- 


irresistibly vivacious and piquant. 
Nelly Daventry is supposed to come 
back home from Paris after some 
twenty or thirty years to stop her 
niece’s engagement to the son of a 
lover of hers, who jilted her in the 
long ago, and when she comes it is 
in masquerade ; an old woman she 
looks hobbling with a stick, but 
a naughty old 


tility in a réle which she makes: 


“KING HENRY IV.” (PART IL). AT THE COURT. 
The second part of ‘‘ King Henry IV.” has never 
enjoyed the stage vogue of either the first part or of 
that pzan of patriotism, ‘‘ King Henry V.”" Yet there 
are compensations. There is Falstafi, moving towards 
his decline, but still full-blooded enough. There is 
Master Shallow, that wonderful study of senility 
hugging itself over the exploits (probably feigned) of 
its gay-dog youth. And in this play are also to be 
found two of the most famous passages in Shake- 
spearean drama—the situation in which the Prince 
tries on his unconscious father’s crown; and, again, 
the coronation scene, wherein the new King, with a 
self-righteous cruelty no lover of Falstaff can ever 
forgive, disowns and disgraces the partner of his 
follies. One can imagine a Falstaff in this his moment 
of eclipse being as tragic a sight almost as Shylock 
under defeat ; Mr. Alfred Clark plays him on natural- 
istic lines, abating some of his exuberance, bringing 
him down more to the level of his comrades. He has 
the support of a breezy if noisy Pistol in Mr. Benson 
Kleve ; and the right note of coarseness is struck by 
Miss Margaret Yarde’s Dame Quickly and Miss Leah 
Bateman’s Doll. In the royal death-bed scene there 





woman with a 
choice vocabulary 
of swear-words to 
shock her niece, 
and everybody else 








COLLECTED FOR SURRENDER TO THE ALLIES: A HUGE DUMP But soon she 
OF GERMAN AIRCRAFT AT JOHANNISTHAL, NEAR BERLIN. 

Mr. Lloyd George recently gave some astonishing figures regarding the amount of 

German war material surrendered since the Armistice. It includes 31,000 guns, 

10,000 trench-mortars, 70,000 machine-guns, 3,000,000 riffes, 33,000,000 shells, and 

411,000,000 cartridges. The German war-machine, he said, must 

beyond repair. Our photographs indicate something of the quantity of aircraft 


handed over. Photograph by Photothek, Berlin.} 


became scarce and prices were excessive, M. Vilgrain, 
a well-known agriculturist and philanthropist, ob- 
tained permission to set up a number of wooden 
huts on the boulevards and in every quarter of 
Paris, for the purpose of providing good and whole- 
some food for the working-classes at reasonable 
prices. Their success was instantaneous, and soon the 
huts were multiplied all over Paris and the surround- 
ing suburbs. This undoubtedly averted something 
in the nature of a revolution, certainly in the poorer 
quarters of Paris. 

It seems almost a pity that such an excellent 
organisation should be scrapped: why _ shouldn’t 
M. Vilgrain and his expert staff turn their attention, 
for instance, to the Devastated Area, where, from all 
accounts, something of the kind is badly needed? 


in New Orleans. 


throws off her dis- 
guise, and, lo! here 
she is in the frock 
of her youth, the 
most fascinating of 
temptresses, bowl- 
ing over not only 
her former sulky old sweetheart, but 
his son as well. Indeed, forgetting 
poor little Delphine, the youngster 
is for marrying Aunt Nelly out of 
hand, and away they drive at mid- 
night, this flirt of an aunt, to all 


be broken up 














seeming only too willing for the 
escapade. If Miss Vanbrugh’s art, 
so rich in fun and high spirits and 
diablerie, is delicious in this scene 
it is even more taking in the sequel. 
No description can do justice to the actress’s per- 
formance. It is a tourv de force in which the whole 
battery of woman’s wiles and a magnetic personality 
is employed triumphantly. Mr. Hallard, Mr. Faber, 
and Mr, Jack Hobbs do what mere men can. 


THE END OF THE GERMAN AIR FLEET: MOUNTAINS OF DISMANTLED 
PROPELLERS.-{Photograph by Photothek Berlin.| 


is fine declamation from both Mr. Frank Cellier as 
King and Mr. Basil Rathbone as Prince, and there is 
a good Lord Chief Justice at the Court in Mr. Eugene 
Leahy. But the most haunting piece of acting comes 
from Mr. H. O. Nicholson as Justice Shallow. 
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Every 
Burberry 
Garment 
bears a 
Burberry 
Label, H 






In Variable Weather 
BURBERRY 
TOPCOATS 


provide such comprehensive 
protection against rain, cold 
and winds, that they ensure 
warmth and comfort under 
all conditions. 


Apart from weatherproofness, 
a Burberry Topcoat satisfies 
the most fastidious taste as 
regards distinction in appear- 
ance and quality of cloths, 
whilst the workmanship and 
finish throughout are such 
as appeal forcibly to con- 
noisseurs of women’s dress. 


Prices from 7 Guineas. 


Burberry Model A 1546. 
Double-breasted Weatherproof in Burberry 
Tweed, Solax or Covert. Burberry sleeves, 
deep double collar and stitched belt. 
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w €=—s the 
KIDDIES! 


Short, sweet 
Biscuits, in 
fourteen shapes 
representing the 
various characters 
belonging to the 
old-time Punch 
and Judy show. 
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| BURBERRY Reserves for February 
| (1920 Stock), which are now selling, 
offer some extraordinary values. | 


Write for February Catalogue. 


Illustrated Catalogue of 
Women’s Dress sent on request AN \ “AN 
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| Weatherproof Topcoats cleaned and re- | 
| Srvefed by Burberry processes. Prices | nS 
ee wal Burberry Model A 1546. 


BURBERRYS Haymarket LONDON *™ 


8 and 10, Boulevard Malesherbes PARIS; and Provincial Agents. 


Burberrys Limited, 
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That is what we claim for the linen we weave in our Factory 
at Banbridge, Ireland. For 50 years we have been noted al! over the 
world for making and selling reliable linen. We offer No.1. L.N. 262, 
a bleached linen. damask table.cloth, in assorted designs, i ZF 6 
size 2 x 24 yards, at each for se / 


Serviettes to match, size 22 x 22 inches at 25/3 
per dozen 


We will send patterns and our illustrated linen list 
No. go D, post free on application. Write to-day, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


Linen Manufacturers 
BELFAST _ TRE LAND 





























The SUPER Cigarette 


A DAINTY, ENJOYABLE SMOKE, 
FINEST GOLDEN VIRGINIA. 
The Oval Shape and Cork Tip— 
which are its special features—tend to 
coolness in smoking and softness and 
comfort to the lips. 
50 for 3/9; also 20's and 100"s, 
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F you are troubled with Sleeplessness just 
| swallow two Genasprin . Tablets —disin- 
tegrated in water—before ‘turning in.”’ 
They will quieten the excited brain, calm the 


nerves, and thus ensure sound, healthy sleep. 


YY 


Vda 


Simply send us a twopenny stamp to cover 
the cost of postage and we will forward you 
a Sample of Genasprin with an Explanatory 
Booklet. Please mention this paper when 
writing. 
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Write To-day for a Free Sample of 
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FRASER 


(The Safe Brand of Aspirin.) 
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Genasprin is guaranteed to be entirely 
free from uncombined toxic acids, talc, 
and other harmful impurities. Relieves 
pain instantly and harmlessly, and is 
especially beneficial to sufferers from 
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Headache Rheumatism lafluenza 
Toothache, Sciatica Gout and 
Neuralgia Lumbago Uric Acid Disorders 






All chemists sell Genasprin-- 
price 2]- per bottle of 35 tablets. 






GENATOSAN LTD., Makers of 


SANATOGEN, FORMAMINT, etc. 
12, CHENIES STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 















Prism Binoculars 


— es 
| 
| | 
| | 
| are the finest glasses ever made for any purpose and were used on every 
| battlefield in the war. 

| A good binocular doubles the enjoyment of a holiday. 


We also make an extrahigh-power glass with a magnification of x 25 for natural 
history study and long-range work, but it is too powerful for ordinary tourimg use 
pattic ulars on application. 


Magii- With Eyepiece With Centra} 
fication Focussing. Focussing, 


| TheMARKI1 x 6 £12100 £144 00@ 
| The LUMAC x 8 £13 © 0 £14100 ‘ 
|| The LUMAC x12 £15 0 0 £16100 
| TheOWL x 6 £14 0 0 £15 10 o 1 


(extra large aperture j 
Prices include best solid leather sling case and 

















lanyard. 
Call and inspector write for Price Lest 
0. zo L. 


AITCHISON & (CO., LTD., 


Opticians to the Britishand Allied 
Govermsments, 


428, STRAND, W.C, 2 
281, OxfordSt.,.W.1 140,Feacharch St,, E.C.3 


And Branches, e ondon, Leeds and Sw; ansea 





Trade Mark 











Cold 3 Days; Hot 24 Hours 
ICY-HOT Vacuum Flasks afford 
cold or hot beverages and food at 
home or out of doors when prepara- 
tion is. inconvenient. Indispensable 
when motoring, travelling or on outings. 
Ideal for keeping wake hot for making 
; oe. ~4yn 4 time, any place 


ae care ICY-HOTS will bt liane F 
Desh ioral 
BUELT FoR Lire TIME SERVECE 


A heavy coiled and pad protect the glass filler against breakgs- 
Easily cleaned Mee tyne Bement 
ICY-HOT TEA BASKET shown at right contains complete luncheon equipement 
YVake one with you on your nett outing. 
Leck fee Name ICY-HOT om Bottom 
Sold by Chemists, lrommongers, Drapers — Stores. 


we ICY-HOT 











Second Sirest, CINCINNAT OHO 
LONDON OFFICE: iF Det. Ht, Sastry Se, / Csaba 6 “ae 








Full of 
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Lemco ana Milk 


Youngsters brought up on Lemco and 
milk are well-developed and full of vigour. 
The rich meat-bases in Lemco promote 
the assimilation of the milk-proteid and 
generally increase nutrition. 

Delicate children, who 
cannot digest milk, take it 
at once if a little Lemco be 
added and thrive on it. 


itor teaspoonful to 


z pint of warm milk. 





LEMCO, Thames House, London, E.C. 4. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


The Automobile Association is 








of a new policy to secure the early revision of the 
grossly unfair taxes and obtain a really fair hearing 
for the motorist on other legislative matters which 


The Departmental Committee on 
the Taxation and Regulation of 
Road Vehicles—rather a_ mis- 


The R.A.C. and 
Speed-Limits. 


nomer, since its task is to deal only with mechanically 


A New Move : 
be the AA enérgetically developing a scheme are likely to be before the House in the near future. 
Abc sigs to ensure that the interests of The recent successes achieved on behalf of motor- propelled vehicles—is taking evidence on the question 


motorists shall be more effectively and more strongly 
represented in Parliament than in the past. Arrange- 
ments are being made for the formation of Area Com- 
mittees to cover every Parliamentary constituency. 
In this way the whole country will be linked up by 
a network of properly organised and representative 





A NEW CAR ACCESSORY: A C.A.V. HORN OF 1HE 
TREMBLER TYPE. 
This horn is very economical of current, and excellently made. 


committees, which will not only keep in touch with 
the members of Parliament representing the various 
constituencies, but can be called together at any 
time to deal with legislative matters of national or 
local importance to the motorist. Hitherto the task 
of opposing restrictive or oppressive legislation has 
fallen on the shoulders of a few M.P.s, who have done 
their best to secure reasonable treatment for motorists ; 
but the action of the Government in forcing upon 








‘the opinions of the motoring 


users by the Association at the Dover and Hereford 
by-elections revealed that the importance of motoring 
interests in present-day legislation can no longer be 
measured by the extent to which the motorist lends 
his car to one or other of the candidates. It is the 
A.A.’s intention to show that the motoring vote, 
including as it does both users and those employed 
in the industry, is a factor seriously to be reckoned 
with by those who stand for Parliament. 

: . 


In many ways this move of the 


of speed-limits and driving licenses. Last week 
Sir Arthur Stanley gave the views of the R.A.C. 
and its Associated Clubs to the Committee. He 
thought the present limit of 20 m.p.h. should be 
abolished, together with all other speed-limitations. 
In support of this view, Sir Arthur urged that since 
1903, when the present Motor Car Act was passed, 
the motor-car has been greatly improved in every 
respect, including brake efficiency. The public has 
become accustomed to motor traffic, and speed is 
regulated naturally by traffic circumstances and 


Saline 


Pai —, A.A. is to be regarded as the most other conditions. The roads have been greatly 
Serta aN important which has ever been improved, and the present taxation on motor vehicles 8 
p * made in the whole history of the means constant further improvement. He drew 4 
5 


political side of motoring. The weakness of the A.A. 
hitherto has been that its constitution has not been 
sufficiently democratic—the membership had no say 
in either policy or management. That was very well 
so long as the A.A. simply existed to give ‘’ service ” 
to the motorist; but now that 
we want a powerful political 
organisation—we neea not mind 
saying so—something more re- 
presentative in the real mean- 
ing of the term is_ required. 
The R.A.C. is not really repre- 
sentative, since its whole policy 
is directed by a small sec- 
tion of the Committee, and is 
formulated without regard to 


community as a whole, which, 
indeed, the Club never troubles 
to discover. The A.A. is the 
one organisation capable of 


attention to the report of the Royal Commission 
on Motor Cars, 1906, which suggested that more 
effective control could be secured by amending 
Section 1 of the Motor Car Act (relating to dangerous 
driving), and contended that an arbitrary speed- 
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the country the present inequitable system of taxa- really and truly representing ys 
tion has demonstrated the need for the adoption the motorist. Its membership 
= is both large and influential. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO It, with all its faults, works for 
the good of the movement. 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” That it has, perhaps, not carried 
~~ ——* the full confidence of motoring 
Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), —_ fa 18s. 9d. has been due to the narrow- ELEGANCE AND COMFORT COMBINED: A HANDSOME SIX-CYLINDER 
Six Months, . 2d. 5 ristmas Number, £1 ros. 7d. 3S i yani i i 
Sain £t 34.5% nce Camas Nemet: &* tee 2 ness of ‘its organisation, which LANCHESTER COUPE, 
: : CANADA. as el One or ce pace The Lanchester coupé here illustrated has two comfortable sliding seats of the bucket type, 
Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £3 os. 11d. with the times. Now that also) a) dickey deat andl-as patent cellaresble: Teanehen? ‘ay hird asia 
Six Months, £1 9s. 3d. * or including Christmas Number, £1 11s. 8d. its sco is to be widened in y : P via chester seat tor a third passenger inside. 
Three Months, 14s. 7d.; or including Christmas Number, 173. od. i = : . 
‘ ELSEWHERE ABROAD. ‘ the manner set forth, its power for good will be limit weakens this clause instead of strengthening 
elve Months (inc Chris " 5. 3d. ; : - : . ae : ; 
ie. age y aes _— Phy Pak 4 — newenned, and we shall have a real it. Danger to the public is not a question of speed, 
Three Months, 15s. 9d.; or including Christmas Number, 18s, 2d. ghting organisation. but of careless or negligent driving. W. W. 
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“Beautifully cool SS and sweet smoking.” ai 
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Seals, 
PLAYER’S — 
\ 
PACKED IN VARYING DEGREES OF STRENGTH TO SUIT 
EVERY CLASS OF SMOKER. 
Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut = PER 
r) ° 
The Lanchester Player’s Medium Navy Cut - - | / 
“ ” Player’s * Tawny" Navy Cut - - 
orty 
© 9 a 
Player's “ White Label” NavyCut ]Qi* 
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high quality of the chassis and] 7 7 N ( 
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power unit. The suspension—to , , avy ut igarettes P 
Actual demonstration is the only use the words of a delighted owner 5 , 
test of efficient performance. —1s: the acme of luxury, and mig , Have a world-wide reputation. They are made from fine 
Will you make an appointment efhciency and simplicity there is 4 , quality Virginia Tobacco and ‘sold in two strengths— > A , 
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| ea ee handled they are light on tyres and give | 


a good mileage per gallon of petrol. Their oil 
consumption is low. Mechanical repairs due to ordinary 
wear and tear are a very small iterm indeed. If there 
should be any trouble that can be attributed to faulty 
material or workmanship, it is made good under the 
three years’ chassis guarantee without cost to the owner. 


OWNER S’ 


“TWO valve springs and new 

lining for the foot-brake— 
this represents the damage 
after running 12,000 miles. 
No appreciable signs of wear 
either in engine or transmis- 
sion.” W—D—. Ref. T.F. 715. 


““MLY Vauxhall car is running 


TESTIMONY 


“THE most remarkable thing 

about it is the mileage I 
get out of the tyres. On the 
front wheel I have a Dunlop 
grooved cover that was originally 
on the back wheel. It still 
looks good for a couple or three 
thousand miles yet. I have now 
put Michelin ‘cablé’ tyres on 











a as \anbehedhaoal ’ y 
Sj and well rub a little into their Hands y ‘ 
ia, after washing, they will soon find a had eee — I = the back wheels, which appear 
3 wonderful improvement take place, nearly a ear an to be doing very well. It is a 
(Zy as this will make and keep them never had a moment’s trouble. ; 3" 10.000 
} SZ beautifully soft and smooth, whatever : surprise to me to get 8 to 10, 
ya work they may have to do. London to Ilkley in seven Miles per tyre on a heavy car 
e AS! , ay N . . 1 ; , av F 
Be ed OTHE Ms ime hours (actual running time) fike this, 1 may say that ) 
fA effect! Bottles 1.6 & 2/6, of all a distance of 224 miles. The ‘tiend of mine here with a new 
oe ro ee consumption (half benzol and 1920 touring—— has never done 
half petrol) works out at 19°1, more than 1500 miles on a tyre. 





wee PALE COMPLEXIONS 
KA | may be greatly improved by 
BIZ | just atouch of "LA-ROLA 
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which I consider excellent.” Lt.- How is this to be accounted 


Comdr. T—C—. Ref. T.F. 712. for?” H--G Ref. T.F. 716. 






















On Tuesday last I ran from 
! 





The Vauxhall awakens enthusiasm in the most critical. Tt is 
one of the finest things achieved by British motor-car builders. 





sii ROSE BLOOM,” which | ff 
| ae dake "fe noses | > 
Sis inesdinh is aves 2 
iia Hie BeNOR 8H Ul Have you ever tried a Vauxhall : 
nger inside. ses |- 
WE invite intending buyers of best-class cars to become acquainted 
ngthening N. BEETHAM & SON, i | \ with the delightful road performance of the Vauxhall by 
. =" ee = 2 | trying one of the current pattern cars. Arrangements can be made 
—— ; | for this to be done in practically every part of the country. 
J | 
. | 





PRICES :—25 h.p. Vauxhall-Kington open car £1,450; 30-98 h.p. Vauxhall- 


5 bad ° j 
Culleton S Heraldic Office Velox open car £1,675; 25 h.p. landaulette, cabriolet, or limousine, 
| £1,750. Any intending buyer of a best-class car can have a copy of the 





92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. Vauxhall catalogue 1R on application. It gives full particulars of the 
Arms and Pedigrees of English aad | two Vauxhall productions, the 25 h.p. and the 30-98 h.p. (sporting). 
Foreign Families. | VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON, BEDFORDSHIRE 


“PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AnD ERULASONED. i Telephone (4 lines): Luton 466 Telegrams: Carveux Luton 
Seals, Rings, Dies, Book-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. | 
QRMORIAL STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL TABLETS. | 

Sketches and Designs for ali purposes. I | 


| | HE CAR SUPEREXCELLENT | 
| d © ieee 











| LLOYD'S  »™ wwees, 
tae oncna. FELIX ESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 


WiTwouT THE USE OF Soap WaTER OF Bevse 


Put a Tube in your Kit Bag 
eis pas 
The Label of the ORIGINAL and 
GENUINE Euxesie ts printed with 
Black Ink ONLY on « Yellow Ground 
and bears this TRADE MARK go sons 
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| ey Lt.-Col. RICHARDSON | GRAN 
| 


We bought the business with the recipe trade mark, from Asth- CURE FOR A d R — D A L E Ss Tie Premier Motel 
ena sccainstsnow manciseverea ONY ee ee = Ce ASTHMA TRAINED COMPANIONS. Ad 
2 vesseia ac 
| een ee Colts, you ATALL ff! HOUSE PROTECTION, etc ated. Re-furmished 
AB Wand City Road. £.C will find } from 10 Gne. PUPS 7 Gas & Fitted with Electric Light. 
nothing to Wormicy Hill, Broxbourne, Herts. | Own Orchesstra. Dances daily. 
Y equa! 270 minutes from City, G.E.R. Write for Lari HOTEL 





‘Tel.: 52 Broxbourne 
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Leadon. (J.& A.CARTER ) Lt? "1! CGRAMER 
p ae “The Alleviation of Human Pain.” | ! 
2 Self-Propelling Chairs | | PIANOS 


IN EVERY VARIETY. | The Finest Instraments Obtainable. _ 


Self-propelling Chairs and Hand-Tricycles 
r for in or out-door use. Of distinctive con- 4 
struction and unexampled durability. 


These Chairs are illustrated, with prices, 
in Sectional Catalogue No. 4. 
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> Appointment. 


} For Cash, Hire System. 
or Ordinary Hire. 


ADVANTAGEOUS PRICES. 


If further interested, please ask for Tributes of great musicians to Cramer 
* Medern Comfort Furniture, the sten- 


Pianos from 








dard work of reference for all invalids 
; FONARD BORWICK, SIR FREDERICK 
and Comi overs (600 illustrations) 1 
on ' BRIDGE, CEKNIKOFF, HERBERT FRYER ’ 
PERCY GKAINGER. LEONCAVALL( 
MASCAGNI CYRII scoTT COLERIDGI 

T GRAND 
| TAYLOR, WILLIAM MURDOCH SMALLES - ° 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 
DISABLED OR INVALID. J. B. CRAMER & Co., Ltd., 


- | 139, New Bond Street, W.1.; 46, Moorgate Street, E.C.2; 130, Kensington High Street, W.8. 


2. 4 & 6, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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POISONING THE SEA. 
of gulls, 
dead or 
oil. At 


URING the war reports were numerous 
guillemots, and other sea-birds found 
dying, with their plumage saturated with 
the time it was believed these were the victims of 
a military necessity, since it was imperative, for 
reasons then apparent to most people, 
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is tenanted by a host of creatures, molluscs, worms, 
and the like, which furnish the food of the fishes 
which in turn feed us. And they are also killed by 
this invading oil. Some of these molluscs, such as 
oysters, cockles, and scallops, provide annually a 
vast amount of wholesome human food. 

The mischief, however, is not confined to the 
immediate shore-line, for this discharged oil is found 


for their very existence. Even suppose that, as some 
contend, the damage is “‘ only local,” the polluted 
areas are constantly changing, and before any given 
area has recovered, it will, in all probability, be 
fouled again. 

As if this were not enough, our military authorities 
have been dumping enormous quantities of high 
explosives into the sea by way of encompassing its 
destruction. As a consequence, the 
water in and around such areas is 





to spread a film of oil over certain 
areas of the sea haunted by the sub- 
marines of the enemy. But that 
necessity ceased long since, yet the 
destruction of these birds from _ oil- 
saturated plumage still continues. 
During the last month or two, long 
lists of victims have come in, not 
from one or two localities, but from 
a succession of stations, ranging from 
Scotland to Lands End. 

Are these occurrences due to a con- 
certed and diabolical plot on the part 
of fishermen to rid themselves of their 
rivals ?—for there are many who 
anathematise these birds, believing 
them to be enormously destructive to 
fisheries, though there is not a scrap of 
evidence in support of this view. Or 
are they due to thoughtlessness of 
those who set adrift the vitiated oil, 
periodically drained off from motor 
engines, of which so many are now In 
use ? The matter calls for immediate 
enquiry and investigation by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
since it is one of great gravity, con- 
cerning not merely sea-birds, but the 
very existence of our food fishes. 





poisoned, and will remain so until the 
whole of the submerged material has 
been dissolved and dispersed! One 
result of this has been the extermina- 
tion of an oyster-bed. If we are to 
avert disaster, steps must be taken to 
prevent the discharge of such material, 
both oil and high explosives, anywhere 
within one hundred miles of land; 
better still would it be, if possible, 
to prevent its discharge into the sea 
at all. W. P. PycraFt. 
The eightieth edition of Burke's 
““ Peerage ’’ has just been published, 
and those who are interested in the 
history of the great families of Eng- 
land, as well as those who simply want 
an infallible work of reference, will 
welcome its reappearance after four 
years. ‘‘ Burke, 1921,” is a lordly 
tome, for even those who have “ kept 
track ’’ of the war honours will hardly 
have realised that, besides a revival 
of a royal Dukedom for his Majesty’s 
second son, 3 Marquisates, 7 Earldoms, 
16 Viscounties and 46 Baronies, to say 
nothing of 162 Baronetcies and a little 
matter of 494 K.B.E.s and 530 Knights 








Their existence is threatened both 
directly and indirectly. Directly, from 
the fact that, for the most part, 
during the larval stage they swim at 
the surface and haunt the shores. 
Young plaice, cod, and whiting, for 
example, come so far shorewards that 
they are taken in thousands in the 
** shove-nets ’’ of the shrimpers ; while great numbers 
are cut off from the sea to fend as best they may In 
rock-pools at low tide, till released at high water. 
These pools are now becoming filled, and the sur- 
rounding sand is becoming saturated, with oil, bring- 
ing with it certain death. Thus, then, our store of 
food fishes is seriously menaced. But this is not all. 
Our shore-line, both between tide-marks and beyond, 


A CHAMPION OF REUNION: DR. TEMPLE (LEFT) ON THE OCCASION OF HIS 


ENTHRONEMENT AS BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 


Dr. William Temple, recently Canon of Westminster, and son of the late Archbishop Temple, was enthroned 
as Bishop of Manchester in the cathedral there on February 15. 
of his friendly relations with the Free Churches, and said he hoped the present division might soon be 


overcome. [Photograph by Topical.] 

miles from the land, and here it wages death upon 
floating eggs which otherwise would bring forth 
the larve whose early stages are passed inshore. 
The fate of the eggs, moreover, is shared by myriads 
of minute marine organisms, such as_ crustacea, 
known as copepoda, and allied forms; and the still 
more minute organisms on which these feed. Hosts 
of fishes, as well as whales, depend on these copepoda 


In a message to the diocese he spoke 


Bachelor, have been created during the 
last few years. The revival of the 
royal Dukedom of York, which was 
conferred on Prince Albert in June 
1920, is the eighth revival of that 
ancient title, first created in 1385, and 
the changes of the titles of the Batten- 
berg and Teck royalties constitute a precedent in the 
world’s history. |. Woman’s place in the Honours List 
is another innovation in ‘“‘ Burke,’’ for the g9 Dames 
created since the war are, of course, included in the 
classic pages. A distinctly useful feature of the work 
is the ‘‘ Guide to Relative Precedence,’’ which arranges 
all those entitled to precedence into various classes 
designated by numbers. 














All Good Tobacco is—Good Tobacco 


quality must fail of its most exquisite effect. 
The rarest skill in the mingling of choice leaves 
of varying character in a palatable harmony 
gives the delicate aroma and satisfying flavour of 


and as such to be honoured. But for exquisite- 
ness of fragrance and flavour, the Turkish leaf, 


and of this, the Macedonian crop, is paramount. 
Yet without the blender’s art, even that fine 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


blended and made of the exquisite Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 





issued by The imperiai Tobacco Company (cf Great Britain & Ireiand), Ltd. 














= Lonpon : Publishec 1 Weekly at the Office, 172, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Tue Ittustratep Lonpon News ano Skercn, Lrp., 172, Strand, aforesaid ; and 


Printed by THe IncustraTep Lonpon News anv Sxetcn, Lrp., Milford Lane, W.-C. 2.--Saturpay, Fen. 26, 1921. 
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